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Just Issued. o— 


Word Manual 
TO ACCOMPANY APPLETONS’ READERS. 


LEWIS MILLER, Axron, Onto. 
PreparRED By { SARAH C. LAKE, Prin. or Scuoots, Akron. Oaro. 
ELIAS FRAUNFELTER, Supt. or Scnoors, Akron, Onto. 


Edited by WILLIAM R. HARPER, Yale University. 


A practical aid to teaching reading. Designed to familiarize the pupil with the use 
of letters and their combinations into words, of words and their combinations into 
sentences, and of sentences and their combinations into formal composition. 


INTRODUCTION PRICES. 
Leaflets to accompany Appletons’ Fast Reader, : : : : : 
Word-Manual to accompany Appletons’ First and Second Readers, ; SH 
Word-Manual (complete) to accompany Appletons’ Readers, 


12 cents. 


Send for circulars. Sample copies mailed to teachers at the introduction prices. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
New York. Boston. Chicago. Atlanta. San Francisco. 


MUSIC SCHOOLS. 


THE JEPSON SYSTEM.) JEPSON’S 
PUBLISHED By MUSIC READERS, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO.| sees, Now Ready! 


| THE OLD SERIES, TESTED SUC. ) 
CESSFULLY IN THE SCHOOLS 
FOR MANY YEARS, IS SUPER. 
c= SEDED BY THE NEW STAND- 
ARD SERIES, NOW MADE AS 2ST 
SIMPLE, YET EFFECTIVE AND 


PERFECT AS POSSIBLE — THE 
| RESULT OF 


Prof. JEPSON’S 25 years of Experience as Director of 
Music in the New Haven Public Schools. 


In this new Series there is a gradual development, from the elementary stages of the First Grade to 
the completeness of the — Grade, which carries the Pupil by simplicity and progressiveness, through 
every step without confusion, to a full understanding of music definitions, the scale, time and measure, 
letters and keys, intervals, rounds, two-part, three-part and four-part music, and major and minor scales. 


Any Teacher can use Jepson’s Readers. Pupils Learn Easily. 


THE JEPSON SYSTEM is endorsed by the NEw HAVEN BOAkD OF EDUCATION, THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT AND PRINCIPALS OF SCHOOLS, THE TEACHERS AND BY PROMINENT AUTHORITIES EVERYWHERE ! 


Send for specimen pages, testimontals, and sample books (returnable) for examination, Address 
the Publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


263 & 265 Wabash Ave., Catengs. 111 & 113 William St, New York. 
1026 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO.’S Educational Publications. 
3 Tremont Pi., Maury’s Geographies. Holmes’ New Readers. 88 Duane St, 
BOSTON. Venable’s Arithmetics. Gildersleeve’s Latin. NEW YORK. 
Stas. Clarendon Dictionary. Knoflach’s German and Spanish, ete 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 
THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. For Scuoor; The following Volumes in the Library now ready : 
Important AND Home. Edited by LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., Head “STORIES OF CHILD LIFE,’’ SILVER, BURDETT, & C0. 
: PUBLISHERS, 


master Boston Normal School. 


cation of the young. 


A series of choice volumes f 1 readi 
Book I. AT HOME. 24 cts. III. IN THE COUNTRY. 36 cts. 


“ II, AT PLAY. 30 cts. 
: Also will be ready for early publication several other volumes. 


By ANNA B. BADLAM, 


Of the Rice Training School, Boston. 
50 Bromfield Street, 


IV. AT SCHOOL. 42 cts, 


BOSTON ,SMASS. 


Sawyer’s Natural History Card, Gomething New 


FoR —— 


By FRANCES W. SAWYER, 
Teacher in the Everett Primary School, Boston. 


Price, 84 cts. per dozen. 


Sample copy sent for examination on receipt of 5 cts. 


The Card contains the names of 62 birds 


: and animals, scientifically arranged, with 27 illustrations. Un- 
: der each large division several sub-divisions are represented by 
: familiar types. The purpose is to arrest the attention of the chil- 

dren and enable them to classify the animals. In the hands of an 


| Primary Schools. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, MASS. 


DIXON'S SLATE-PENCIL SHARPENER 


DIXON’S 
Slate-Pencil Sharpener 


Hold the slate pencil Comey in 
the left hand, and with the right 
hand rigidly turn the Sharpener 
back and forth. The alternating 
movement will give the pencil a 
fine peint. 


Is the neatest and handiest device yet made 
for sharpening slate pencils. A sample dozen 
will be sent any teacher or school officer on 
receipt of 60 cents in stamps or postal note. 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
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MORRIS EARLE & CO. 
Manufact’g Opticians, 
1016 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
all Accessories and Out- 
=~ with every description of 
OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
free. 


The 


Mechanically exact; easily 


It can be learned fr 


402 


Ss'TENOGRAPH. 


A Short-Hand Machine. 


used; learned in one third the time other systems 


require ; speed as great as any other now in use, 


FOR ALL KINDS OF SHORTHAND WORK. 


om the Manual, and in the hands of an intelligent operator 
it never fails to properly do its work. 


Send stamp for circular, or 25 cts. for Manual. 


Price, with Manual, reduced to $25. 
U. S. STENOGRAPH COMPANY, 


N. 3d Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Courses of instruction will be given in the follow 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1889; 


BOTANY, OLD NORSE, 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY, TRAINING, 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


For information apply to SECRETARY OF HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 


HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLECE, 
and Hospital of Chicago, Ill. 

The policy of this institution is to make no promises 
for Hospital or College tuition, clinies, sub clinics, or 
any means for study and observation, that is not liter 
ally and righteously kept. The 30th Annual Course of 
Lectures will begin in Sept., 1889, and continue for six 
months. Forfull particulars, catalogue, and Clinique 
address K. Z. BAILEY, M.D., Registrar, 3034 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Meution this paper. (m) 


Amherst Summer School 


oF — 
LANGUAGES, SCIENCE, ART, LITERATURE, POLIT. 
ICAL SCTENCR, MATHEMATICS, AND 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


13th Session at Amherst College, July 8--Aug. 9. 


Circular and Programme free. Address 
Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, AMHERST, MAss. 


Course of Mineralogy for Young People 


(AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION COURSE), 
Suitable for Teachers, High Schools, and all who 
wish to become acquainted with the elements of 
Mineralogy. 


BOOK, COLLECTION, CORRESPONDENCE, 
(First Grade). One Dollar; postage, 25 cents. 
Address G. GOTTEN BERG, 
Teacher of Natural Sciences, AA/R#, PA, 


NATURAL METHOD. 
emory SHORT, SENSIBLE. 
A Practical, 
Reliable Method, 
Thoroughly Taught by Correspondence. 
Eudersed by Leading Educators. 
Special Inducements to Teachers, 
Descriptive Pamphlet Free. 
MEMORY COMPANY, 
4 West Sr., NEW YORK CITY. 


Se 
-BOSTON: 


A most fascinating course of study by an entirely 
new o- of teaching by mail. Specially adapted 
for all who are preparing for examination or pro- 

Terms erate. For circular address 

SEYMOUR EATON, 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


(Mention this journal.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chesmut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, ‘ 
LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


Machines, 


Is THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


For Sale 


J. B. LapPIncoTT COMPANY 


G. 8. PERRY. 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
8. 8. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. 


717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils. 
Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma 
chines on trial to responsible parties. 


OSEPH (ILLOTTS 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


General Schooil Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


FURNITURE 


Andrews’ 
Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, allkinds , 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 


Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U, 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’'F’'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near l4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO, 


GLOBES are models of the earth, GORED 
MAPS are the true surface of a 16-1INCH GLOBE. 
Divided at the equator, printed in colors on both 
sides of 28 x 30 inch sheet, and mounted. BETTER 
THAN LARGER GLOBES for all purposes. Inval- 
uable for office, home, orschool use. Price, post- 
paid, $1.00, Full information FREE. 
E. HOLENSHADE, Publisher, 
ILL. 


N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a Western College for Women, a 
Christian lady of very high order, toteach the French 
Language and Art. A desirable position for the 


right person, Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first class N. EF. Academy, a teacher of The Sci- 
ences, for next autumn. The candidate must have 
had a special training, and must be a member of the 
Baptist church. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston, 
FOR SALE OR RENT, 
“At a nominal figure,”’ a very valuable and desirable 
school property, delightfully located on the line of 
two railroads leading to the large cities, in eastern 
New York State. Said property consists of 8 acres 
of land and an elegant building erected for school 
purposes, and equally adapted to Summer boarding. 
Combining the Summer boarding, (for which there is 
great demand) with the school, the right man cannot 
fail of success. 4p ly immediately to 
AM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


An exceptionally fine school property, a large - 
ing: elegantly furnished, heated. 
with gas, and abundantly supplied with water, with 
ten acres of valuable land, admirably adapted to its 
present use, a school for young ladies. Said property 
is delightfully located in one of the Northern Central 
States, and easily accessible by rail. The building 
‘operty with the good will of the se 
Or $35,000, on eas 
Apply to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
DO YOU WANT 
A professorship either in ANCIENT LANGu 
MATHEMATICS, MILITARY TACTICs, 
MINING and METALLURGY, ora combination of some 
of these departments, in a large college already es 
tablished on the Pacifie Coast? And would you make 
an investment of from $4,000 to $8,000 in said college 
with ample security, as a condition of securing that 
professorship ? If so, apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 

factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 

WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches. 
chools, fire alarms, farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 
VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


BICYCLE orGUN 


Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio 

ror Over and 2d-hand 

yeles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycles, 

Guns and Type-Writers taken in trade. 
EUROPE e Special Teachers’ Excursion to 
e Europe 50 covers every- 


thing for 34 days’ trip, first class travel through 
from the time you leave New York until you ceeern 


60 Bromf@eld St., Boston, Mass, 


FOR SALE, 


In a large Southern City, (75,000 inh 
+ abi 
ishing Military School, which has wey 


families in the city, at on —_ of tuition, and has 
on. ‘urniture 1 
military drill, and the good w Bg F- 
pri Ap g ill of the School, $2,500, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
- E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ee FOR SALE OR RENT, 

valuable and desirable sch rol y, Wi 
prceperous school ; delightfully located’ on ti 
1e Hudson, within a circle of twe wh 
cour latoe New York cities. The Ac 

cneaeees three stories high, containing a ch 
pay me, and boarding department “The 
race two acres, including school ard 
ourt, ete. The school has a good patro 
established. The prope ty and 
valued at $20,000 ; only $2000 
advance. Tll health ‘of the pro i 
n for desiring to sell. a 


ly to } 
Apply as ORCUTT, Manager, 


nty miles from 
ademy 


Refer to Hon. Wm. E. Sheldon. Boston. Write 
particulars to H, D. NEWSON, 946 Broadway, N, — 


SCHOOL and COLLEGE. 


Text-Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY. 


THE BEGINNER'S READING BOOK. 


By Esen H, Davis, A.M., Superintendent of 
Schools, Chelsea, Mass. Illustrated. 12mo. Clot), 
30 cts. Teachers’ Edition, 42 cents. 


“Itis a sensible illustrated text book, which wil! 
be of great assistance to the teacher in giving in- 
struction to the little ones in a progressive and ra- 
tional manner, and it contains many new ideas that 
are worthy of consideration.” — Boston Gazette. 


PATRIOTIC READER ; 


Or, Human Liberty Developed in Prose 
and Verse, from various Ages, Lands, and 
Races. With HMisterical Notes. By HENRY 
B. CARRINGTON, U.S.A,, LL.D., author of * Battles 
of the American Revolution, ete. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth. $1.20. 


“We give a review of this book a prominent place 
in the columns of this paper because we think so 
highly of it. It rises far above the ordinary school 
readers in many respects, and as such it deserves 
a special commendation from us here. The attention 
of teachers who desire to instil a pure love of country 
in the minds of children is called to it.”—New York 
School Journal, 


PRIMER of SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 


Man. Animals. Plants. Stones. The 
Three States of Bodies. Beading Lexsons. 
Summaries. Questions. Subjects for Com- 
position. By PAuL BERT, Author of “ Berts 
First Steps in Scientific Knowledge,” Translated 
and adapted for American Schools. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, 36 cents. 


“The child that has mastered this little book has 
taken a long step towards becoming an enthusiastic 
scientist. It is multum in parvo, in the best sense 
of the term,—accurate, suggestive, and stimulating 
to the young mind.—JN. Z£. Journal of Education. 


FIRST STEPS IN SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 


By PAuL Bert. Adapted and Arranged fcr 
American Schools by W. H. GREENE, M.D. With 
570 illustrations. Book One. — Animals, Plants, 
Stones, and Soils; 30 cents. Book Two. — Physics, 
Chemistry, Animal Physiology, and Vegetable 
Physiology; 36 cents. Complete in one 16mo Vol- 
ume. 375 Pages. 60 cents. 

“ The work whose title is given above,—which has had 
in France the enormous +ale of halfa million copies 
within three years,—we regard as especially valuabie in 
this direction. It is scientific and yet fascinating. It 
contains no random collection of physical facts, but di. 
rects the young student at once to the proper work of 
classification, and by a method peculiarly well adapted 
to his wants. It enforces careful observation while 
guiding it. Itlifts the veil with which careless seeing 
has covered ew just far enough to give the young 
eyes aglimpse of that inner world of law and order 
which challenges the rational soul. We most heartily 
welcome it as one of our most valuable school-books,- 

valuable alike to teacher and pupil,—and one which will, 
we trust, awaken a wider interest in what has been hap- 


pily called ‘the science of observation,’ ”— Pennsylvania 
School Journal. 


Lippincott’s Popular Series of Readers. 


The series consists of five books, substantially 
bound in Cloth, and Handsomely Illustrated, wit! 
a supplementary volume (the Sixth Reader) fr 
Advanced pupils. First READER 20 cents. 
SECOND READER, 33 cents. THIRD READER, 44 
cents. FOURTH READER, 60 cts. FirTH READER, 
90 cts. SIxTR READER (for adyanced classes), $1. 
‘* The mechanical execution of these Readers is in 
all respects admirable. They are natural in method 
avd well adapted to their purpose, and they possess 
certain valuable features not belonging to any other 
series with which I am soquataeel — Hon. J 

WICKERSHAM, late Supt. of Pub. Instruction in Penn. 


CUTTER’S PHYSIOLOGICAL SERIES. 


Beginners’ Anatomy, Physiology, and Hy- 
gieme. By JoHN C. Currer, B.Sc., M.D. 12mo. 
140 Pages. 47 illustrations, 30 cents. 
Intermediate Anatomy, Physivlogy. and 
Mygieme. By CaLvin Currer, A M., M.D. A 
Revision of the First Book. 12mo. 200 pages. 70 
Illustrations. 50 cents. 

Comprehensive Anatemy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. By Joun C. CurrEr, B.Sc., M.D. 140 
Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

‘‘ The whole series is admirable in every respect 
is well csvenged for class use is well illustrated, 
and presents in clear and attractive style the most 


recent and approv 
approved results of modern seience. 


Sent postpaid om receipt of price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


- Bureau of Ed 
3 Somerset 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JouRNAL.] 
SCHOOL BELLS. 


BY D. H, R. GOODALE, 

My wisdom ia the woods I[ find,— 
. Chime, columbine! 

See those tall pines against the sky 
And set your constancy so high ; 
In mazy paths that turn and wind, 
Come, trace vagaries of the mind ; 
Or learn, where clinging tendrils twine, 
The secret of the aspiring vine! 


A lesson in the fields I find,— 
Chime, columbine! 
The iris and the lily bell 
Hang in each still, sequestered dell. 
There is a harvest, Heaven-designed ; 
There is a labor, vain and blind; 
O hear them ringing, far and fine,— 
** Be wise; make the sweet lesson thine! ’’ 


A teacher in the wood I find,— 
Chime, columbine! 
We, too, as each his part fulfils, 
Swell the vast harmony He wills 
Who bade a wondrous order bind 
Flower bell and forest in their kind ; 
O thrush, in music half divine 
Pour out our worship, yours and mine! 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Jewett, San Francisco: Before we attempt 
to decorate our schoolrooms let us see that they are 
clean. 

Dr. Bussry: Vocal music is a good lung exercise ; it 
increases expansion of the lung tissue; it calls into ac- 
tion the entire lung. 

C. W. Parmenter, Cambridge High School: Any 
scheme of instruction in English which neglects prose and 
confines the pupils’ attention almost exclusively to poetry 
is radically faulty. 

Supr. Grorce Howtanp, Chicago : The musical tone 
is almost as common as the speaking tone, and all chil- 
dren may learn to sing to the edification of themselves 
and their friends. 

Exuen G. Reve : If the teacher superintend rightly 
the activities of the child-mind, she can lead whithersoever 
she will among sensuous lessons in first principles, and 
the youthful mind will follow. 


Caroutine B. LeRow (Author and Teacher), Brook- 
lyn: Examination, one of the most valuable educational 
aids and servants, has of late years developed into a de- 
vouring monster leaving ruin and desolation in its reck- 
less track. 

Tue Porutar Science Montsty: Make pupils real- 
ize that the mathematical language of signs, ete., should 
be as clear and complete as any English sentence, not 
tossed together like a basket of chips. Accept no solu- 
tion of a problem which is not so plainly and methodic- 
ally arranged that it can be read like a good English 
sentence. 

J. W. McDonatp, Stoneham, Mass. : The physiology 
which the state requires to be taught in our schools is not 
that which treats of sub-linguals, tibias, vomers, tarsals, 
patellas, fibulus, ethmoids, and buccinators, but that which 
treats of what we shall eat, what we shall drink, and 
wherewithal we shall be clothed ; of the care of eyes and 


DISCIPLINE IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 


M. Pierre de Coubertin has been studying the English 
public schools, and holds them up as a model for the 
French to imitate. What is most amazing to a French- 
man in these schools is the liberty enjoyed by the boys, 
and very seldom abused. Out of school they are free to 
do pretty well what they like; and the odious “ usher” 
(pion) is a being unknown in England. 

M. Coubertin gives an unpleasant picture of the out-of- 
school life that is led by French boys. Marched under 
escort for a full promenade as their only relaxation, the 
boys have nothing to distract their minds from the tasks 
of their working hours or from their own vicious imagin- 
ations. It is true that they are overworked, but to dim- 
inish their lessons would be to increase the worse burden 
of their leisure time. No wonder that they allow their 
minds to dwell on thoughts of precocious wickedness, and 
that their faces show signs of ennui and anemie, and 
mental over-pressure. The nearest approach to the 
games of of an English schoolboy is the military exercise, 
in which they all have to become more or less proficient. 
But M. Coubertin believes that France ought to increase 
the number of her citizens, not her soldiers; and the 
fencing and gymnastics do not supply the place of cricket 
and football. They call out the spirit of emulation, 
rather than camaraderie. In the French schools there 
does not seem to be anything like the self-government 
which was developed by Arnold, and made the central 
point of his school system. 

The French observer is very pleased with the story of 
two young practical jokers who had amused themselves, 
on a public occasion, by sewing together the dresses of 
four lady spectators. They were caught by un grauz, 
who took their names and their tutor’s. ‘ Won't the 
little boys have a spite against him ?” asked our inquirer. 
“Oh, no,” he was told, “they know that they deserve it.” 
“But what punishment will they get?” “Oh, itisa 
serious offence. They have behaved unlike gentlemen in 
the presence of outsiders ; they will be sent to the doctor.” 
“What does that mean?” “They will be birched.” 
M. Coubertin is not shocked at the idea of corporal pun- 
ishment ; he does not see that it ought to be considered 
degrading. He laughs at the supposed outrage on human 
dignity; and declares that every English boy who has 
not yet had a flogging cherishes a secret desire to get one. 
It is certain the birch is often begged or bought from a 
school official, mounted with blue ribbon, and preserved as 
a trophy in the culprit’s study. To illustrate the good 
humor which is supposed to accompany the process, the 
story is told of a head-master who first flogged a boy 
soundly, and then made kind enquiries after the health of 
his parents. —Australasian Schoolmaster. 


INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


BY E. N. D. HAMILTON, PARIS. 


There is one opportunity afforded to the European in- 
dustrial art student which is afforded to him only, and 
which can scarcely be overestimated in its possible value 
to the student. The museums and art galleries which all 
of the principal European cities possess, are always 
opened freely to those who are pursuing art studies, and 
they have done more toward inspiring in contemporary 
art industry a high ideal of work than is at present pos- 
sible to determine. Such museums as those of Dresden, 
Turin, South Kensington, London, Brussels, Berlin, and 
Paris, contain in their art treasures a wealth of instruc- 
tion which is unreservedly employed as a supplement to 
the work of the industrial schools in those cities. 

The Musée Cluny in Paris is always filled with stu- 
dents, who are permitted to study and to adopt the de- 
signs in fabrics, ornament, and architecture which are there 
preserved by the state. Indeed the Government of 


teeth ; cleanliness, ventilation, and kindred matters. 


France has long recognized the value of such study and 


has done its utmost, with most liberal spirit, to afford 
more extended opportunities to the students of art indus- 
try of all nations, who are studying in French schools. 
In every city in France the government has aided in the 
foundation of a museum and an art gallery which 
shall be open to the people, and each year sees new pur- 
chases by the government sent from the Luxembourg to 
the various provincial galleries. 

At Sévres there is preserved, in connection with the 
manufactory, a collection of porcelain, which is perhaps 
unrivaled, the examination of which is free to all. Stu- 
dents who wish to study the form, color, and designs in 
porcelain are afforded every opportunity for so doing. 
The management of the manufactory, moreover, on three 
days of the week opens to the public all the ateliers and 
workshops, and provides guides gratis, who conduct vis- 
itors through the various departments and explain to 
them carefully the whole method of work. The French 
Government expends no less than $27,000,000 a year for 
art purposes alone, and much of this is directed toward 
fostering the art industries. Each year there are con- 
cours, or competitions, in the various schools, where re- 
wards are publicly bestowed for excellence in work, and 
the successful competitors are granted increased favors 
and larger opportunities. Encouragement such as this 
exercises a marked influence upon the characters of the 
workers themselves, and each year sees a steady increase 
in the attention paid by the artisans to a conscientious 
application of the experience gained. 

The great Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers is thrown 
open twice a week to those who wish to study the prog- 
ress of French industry. To understand the significance 
of this exhibition it must be remembered that the Con- 
servatoire contains an epitome of every advance which 
the French have made in industry for the last fifty years. 
Every invention, every process of manufacture, every 
means and result of agricultural or mining improvement, 
every type of work which comes from the hands of a 
French workman, even every French application of a 
foreign invention is here carefully preserved and, if need 
be, explained to all who care to visit the conservatory. I 
have seen every class of workmen in the exhibition rooms 
examining with an air of intelligent appreciation and 
study the most recent inventions, apparently seeking to 
find how even they might be improved. ‘The exhilara- 
tion which such exhibitions as these produce in industry 
is incalculable. A healthful rivalry is provoked which 
enables French industries to make gigantic strides forward, 
and any prediction of improvement seems likely to be 
verified when we remember that it was only yesterday, 
almost, that the new French explosive Bellite was discov- 
ered which is destined to revolutionize modern warfare. 

When we examine the French academies we see the 
same interest manifested. The industrial schools of 
France are crowded with students who already earn their 
livelihood by the same trade as that in which they seek 
to perfect themselves. What, one may ask, are the purely 
practical results of such instruction? They are these: 
a stonecutter, through such training, becomes a sculptor, 
not that he forsakes his former occupation, but that he 
puts so much more of artistic feeling into all that he does 
that his work is no longer that of the artisan but of the 
artist. The engraver, the weaver, the mason, the wood 
carver, the iron worker, hitherto looked upon as only 
“ ouvriers,” or common workmen, are thrown into the 
most intimate relations with artists of the first order, as 
their instructors, and, almost without knowing it, through 
sheer force of the imitative faculty, they take on a keener 
perception of artistic unity, which results slowly, but with 
certainty, in the elevation of their work to the plane of 
art. This co-relationship it is, thus brought about, which 
gives to the French workman that peculiar facility for 
artistic work which has made him a by-word for the world. 
And in nearly every instance the result can be traced 
back to the careful work of the industrial school, supple- 


mented by the observation offered in the museum, An 
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inetructor in one of the leading industrial schools of Bel- 
gium told me the other day, that he could see in the stu- 
dents who frequented his school, many of them uneducated 
and understanding the use of their tools only through 
habit, a steady and, upon the part of the students, an un- 
conscious growth into a more intelligent and artistic hand- 
ling of their work which never ceased to be a revelation 
and an inspiration to him although seeing it repeated, as 
he did, year after year. 

Since so much may be learned of their work by the 
many who earn their bread by their hands, and since so 
much must be learned by them if their work is to be what 
it ought to be, the governments of Europe have long felt 
called upon, in the interests of progress, to furnish, gratis, 
such instruction as will teach the workman what he ought 
to know. They understand well that in so doing they 
inspire the worker to conform in industry to right canons 
of art, and that it is only thus that industry can be ele- 
vated into art. 

The methods of instruction as now pursued in Europe 
have become systematized into a series of industrial art 
schools which are as remarkable for their motive and as 
admirable for their results as any schools which the ever 
increasing demands for universal education have called 
into existence. What these schools have done for pro- 
gress is merely an elaboration of what art has done for 
progress. To study carefully these schools, therefore, in 
succeeding papers, may offer us some instruction as to a 
better means of industrial art education for America. 


“ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT.” 


BY F. C. WOODWARD. 


It is not uncommon to hear pathetic or hamorous ref- 
erences to the “ old times” when Smith’s grammar and 
the blue-back speller reigned in the schools. The speaker 
usually assumes the tone of a retailer of traditional lore, 
and has a sort of oldest-inhabitant air of recounting by- 
gone customs whereunto the memory of the present gen- 
eration goeth not back. This, however, is so far from 
being the fact that it is probable Smith and Webster will 
still be found on the desks of most country schools, and it 
is certain that the methods these books stand for are as 
dominant now in most schools among us as in the “ old 
times ” fondly imagined to have passed away. 

The teacher who has to direct the study of the mother 
tongue in high school and college finds that his pupils have 
little or no intelligent perception of either the forms, or- 
dinary constructions, or idioms of their own speech. They 
are glib enough at rules, rehearsing with lamentable flu- 
ency the formal, dry-as-dust platitudes of the parsing pro- 
cess. The average pupil gallops through a cabalistic 
juggle with a mechanical accuracy that amounts to in- 
stinct, and an intellectual vacuity that tends to idiocy. 
And after reeling off any amount of drivel the boy will 
know no more about the facts, force, or meaning of the 
sentences thus anatomized than the priests of Alfred's day 
knew of the Latin prayers they mouthed in worship. 

A few hints on grammar teaching might suffice, if 
heeded, to exorcise this baneful fetish of the schools. It 
would strike the shackles off the teacher to realize the 
striking truth that the method called parsing is not native 
to English speech, and is but slightly adaptable to the 
explanation of English syntax. Parsing is the method of 
inflectional languages like Latin and Greek, and finds in- 
telligible application only where there are inflectional va- 
riations indicating formal concords. English is so lack- 
ing in these that the effort to apply the Latin method re- 
sults for the most part either in falsity or foolishness. 

The ordinary English verb has one voice, an indicative 
mood, and some small remains of a subjunctive singular, 
rarely found in print and still more rarely heard in talk ; 
a bit of imperative, one third person singular, present 
tense ending,—the second persons singular present and 
preterit have about succumbed to the plural form,—two 
tenses in the indicative. The English noun has three 
genuine forms against eight or more of the Latin noun ; 
the English adjective has when compared three variations, 
—none indicating agreement,—against about forty of the 
Latin adjective. This by way of illustrating the dissim- 
ilarity of the two languages, the English poverty of forms, 


methods of the ancient language to the elucidation of the 
syntax of the modern tongue. 

In the Latin sentence oni liberi parentes amant, 
“boni” is an adjective, in the positive degree, plural 
number, masculine gender, nominative case to agree with 
“liberi”; “liberi” is a common noun, masculine gender, 
plural number, nominative case, third person ; “ amant “4 
is a regular, active, transitive verb, indicative mood, pres- 
ent tense, third person, plural number, agreeing with its 
subject in number and person; “ parentes ” js a common 
noun, plural number, third person. Now take the same 
sentence in English: Good children love their parents. 
“ Good ” is an adjective, positive degree, and has nothing 
to indicate its relation to “children” save the mere fact 
of juxtaposition. “Children” is seen to be only a com- 
mon noun in the plural number; it has no gender, no 
case, since the same form may be either nominative or 
accusative. “Love” is an active, transitive verb, in- 
dicative mood apparently, present tense ; it has no signs 
of person or number, for the first aud second persons 
singular and all the plural persons have this form in com- 
mon. “Parents” is a common noun, plural number ; 
the context alone shows by position that it is the object 
of “love.” If you should transpose the sentence into pa- 
rents good children love, it were impossible to say which 
was subject, which object. 

Let parsing be used when it is applicable and only so 
far as it may be intelligently used, but do not strain the 
forms of English to meet its procrustean demands. A 
good rule and a simple one is to parse only what you see 
in the word-form ; let nothing be understood or supplied 
in order to work in the parsing formulas. For instance, 
in the above sentence all the pupil can see in “ parents” 
is common noun, plural number ; he cannot see objective 
case; it is the position of the word in the sentence that 
shows what case it is to be considered; this shows him 
that parents is the object of love, and he then infers that 
it is the objective case. That only should be attributed 
to the word in parsing which the word actually evi- 
dences in its form. 

Analysis alone reveals logical relations; parsing 
simply verifies inflectional agreements, and its work 
ceases when it has told what the form of the word indi- 
eates. The work of eliciting and explaining the relative 
properties of the parts of the sentence is not formal, but 
depends on reason and comparison parsing. The practice of 
making parsing the only method in English grammar study 
has almost driven English from the schools, and made its 
grammar the bane of juvenile life, and the scarecrow to 
drive men away from the fields of English literature. 

Parsing leaves logical relations unexplained; un- 
touched, in fact. It deals with single words without 
reference to other than formal relations. According to 
its dicta, adjectives belong to nouns. They do not de- 
scribe, limit, explain, or restrict; adyerbs qualify verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs, but how, you shall never learn 
from the parsing process ; conjunctions connect words 
and sentences, but do not seem to be expected to indicate 
anything of the character and force of this connection. 
The indefinite article, whatever that may mean to the 
grammar pupil, belongs to nouns of the singular number ; 
and the definite article belongs to nouns of the singular 
or plural number. Instead of the simple distinction, a 
verb is transitive when it takes an object, and intransitive 
when it does not, the grammars give us two diverse 
classes of transitive and intransitive verbs. There are in 
English but few verbs that may not sometimes take an 
object ; there is a large number that are used either with 
or without an object. It is misleading to attempt to 
classify verbs as transitive and intransitive, for there are 
no such classes; in any particular sentence the verb is 
transitive or intransitive, according as it takes or does not 


horse eats fast, “eats” is intransitive. In the sentence, 


take an objectin that sentence. In such asentence as, The' 


meaning and force of the preposition ; in such a language 
to be content, as most teachers and pupils are, with 
the meaningless formula, the false and futile rule, “ Prepo- 
sitions govern the objective case,” is to stultify intelli- 
gence, to debase grammar to the merest formalism, and 
to make our language impracticable as a medium of exact 
and elegant expression. There is no telling to what ex- 
tent it is responsible for the indisposition and almost 
incapacity of the average boy to take in readily the plain 
facts of a printed page. He is the victim of the despotic 
preposition ; to his mind the preposition possesses in fee 
the soul and body of its word; that word acknowledges 
no allegiance, no subordination, no relation with anything 
in the sentence or inthe paragraph. It is in the sentence, 
but not of it; it is there out of deference to the feelings, 
habits, innocent prejudices of the writer may be, but it is 
the loyal follower and spiritless underling of its grammati- 
cal, feudal suzerain, the preposition, according to that 
eternal, immutable, supernatural law: “ Prepositions 
govern the objective case!”’ In most grammars there is 
some reference made to the apparently unimportant fact 
that prepositions connect words and show the relation be- 
tween them, but this has taken no hold on the average 
teacher, it is scouted and passed by for that other short 
and easy, attractive and satisfying bit of epigrammatic 
lucidity that has enabled the preposition to lord it over 
schools as well as objective cases, and has made English 
grammar teaching impossible. 

The truth is that the preposition is the merest usurper 
in this matter of government ; it never did or could gov- 
ern anything in English; it is but the go-between of the 
governing and the governed. It can do no more than 
connect words and indicate the character of that connec- 
tion. In the sentence, J found him at home, according 
to the old rule, “home” is a noun in the objective case, 
and governed by “ at.” 

At home is merely an adverb of place, modifying 
“found,” but the ordinary pupil rarely finds this out, 
simple and plain as it is. The remedy for this false 
method is in all cases to treat the preposition as a connec- 
tion, and to find out what it connects and how. This 
easy and helpful change of method in the schools would 
go far to lift the weight off the mind of the average 
grammar student and to clear up English constructions 
for him. Children do not complain of reasonable de- 
mands, do not dislike what is practical; but if they have 
groaned, and repined, and revolted, under the old system 
of grammar teaching, it is greatly to their credit. ‘Mak- 
ing bricks without straw is nothing to requiring a child to 
evolve bricks out of its inner consciousness! Reforma- 
tion in grammar teaching will come when teachers have 
learned that there is but little formal grammar in Fn- 
glish; that parsing should be sparingly used; that the 
sense is paramount, and that the method of the logical 


analysis of sentences is the only method, especially of an 
analytical tongue. 


ENGLISH ENGLISH. 


BY J. T. READE. 


The long “a,” Z, sometimes called the name-sound of the 
letter, once ruled more widely than now. In the 

@ Elizabethan time and long after, the diphthong 
“ea” was usually sounded as @. Shakespeare 

and his contemporaries rhyme “sea” and “seas” with 
may and days, and similar words almost numberlessly ; 
heal ” and “repeal” with avail and bewail ; “plead” 
with aid ; “lean” and “ clean” with swain, maintain ; 
P ear”’ with hair ; and “ creature ” with nature. Such 
Instances are so frequent, almost continual, that they can 
not be merely imperfect rhymes. A sometimes better 


The horse eats his food, “ eats” is transitive. Transi- 
tive and intransitive are not organic, but incidental 
tinctions, not absolute but relative. 

In an analytical tongue like the English, in which, it is 
not putting it too strong to say, the preposition is the 
cardinal element of construction ; a language whose char- 


dis- 


tional phrases ; a language in which scarcely a sentence 
can be written without such phrases, and in which no such 


and at the same time enforcing the inapplicability of the 


acteristic strength is its protean abundance of preposi- 


sentence can be understood without knowledge of the 


proof that @ was a regnant sound is the occasional intro- 
duction of the spelling “ea” into words whose @ sound 
has never been doubted. We find « slay ” spelled slea, 
s hair” spelled in the three forms, heare, hayre, haire, 
in the same book, and here as a very common feiee. 

Mg. —— has persisted with vigor. Lord Chester- 
ato gest Chesterfield, told Dr. Johnson that “ great” 
7 rhyme with state, and so say we all; but Sir Will- 
| 


1am Yonge, whom Johnson thought the best speaker in 


the House of Commons, 
“ 


told the lexicographer that 


great” was greet and that “none” but an Irishman 
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would pronounce it grait. But history and Hibernia were 
too strong for the intruder greet, and soon cast it out of 
doors. 

Among the unschooled, “beard ” is still baird, some- 
times burd or bard, and “heard” is haird ; but is “ hear ” 
ever hair? Heerd is an attempt to regularize the verb 
inflection, as to its sound. “ Earth” is airth with a slow, 
and arth with a quicker clown. But either the slow or 
the quick man can taunt us for our harth. “Tea” was 
tay in the middle of the seventeenth century, and that 
sound is still mentioned in our dictionaries. Thus the 
continental words, “thee,” “thé,” “ td,” “ té,” “ tshai,”’ 
all pronounced with @, are not so far off by sound as by 
sythbol. 

The terminal “a” was also 4. We might suppose the 
rhyme of “algebra” with @ in Herdibras to be a comic 
one, if the rustic “ algebray,” “zebray,” “ Joshuay,” did 
not still survive in the speech of very reputable people. 


SCHOOLROOM HARMONY. 


BY ALLAN DALE. 


Many a teacher has said, and the tones of her voice 
have had the wail of discouragement in them, 
“‘ My class is in good order when I am present with the 
children, but the moment I am out of the room their 
pentup desire for mischief breaks forth and bedlam 
reigns. I am annoyed that my will-power is potent only 
when I am before my class.” This is a confession which, 
while it does not detract from the worth of the teacher as 
an instructor, is humiliating and provocative of criticism 
regarding the means used by the teacher to sequre order. 

The submission of the will of a child to the teacher 
is a necessary condition to the attainment of or- 
der. This surrender on the part of the pupil should not, 
however, be brought about by compulsion. Fear of con- 
sequences should not impel the child to avoid doing 
wrong. The motive should be the higher and nobler one 
of duty and a love for the right. Unhappily this motive 
is not uniformly developed in children’s minds, and here 
the teacher’s influence must come to unfold and shape. 

When the teacher has a true conception of the mind of 
a child she will experience little difficulty in adjusting 
harmonious arrangements in her school. She will avoid 
antagonizing at the outset the very spirit that would make 
for disorder, and win by gentle, persuasive, but uncom- 
promising ways, the children to do her bidding ; not be- 
cause it is her bidding alone, but because her desires are 
born in the spirit of love, of trust, and mutual confidence. 

Confidence begets confidence, and loyalty begets loy- 
alty. If the teacher will give what she exacts, if she will 
trust as she invites it, she will not fail of her reward. 
In her power are the seeds of order and of disorder, 
whichever she elects to sow will bear the fruit, and by 
the fruit is the teacher known. 


MEMORY. 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


LAWS OF ASSOCIATION, —(III ) 

In our discussion of the Laws of Association we have 
seen that the principle underlying all return of ideas to 
consciousness is the tendency of the mind to reprat its 
former acts. The revival in consciousness of a part of a 
complex mental state creates in the mind a tendency to 
recover the whole of the complex state. This principle 
applies not only to the recovery of ideas of material 
things, but to the recovery of ideas of thoughts, feelings, 
and volitions as well. Moreover, the more nearly a men- 
tal state resembles a previous mental state, the more prob- 
able it is that the previous mental state will be revived. 
Hence, a new presentation to the mind of any object be- 
fore known is the surest means of reviving in the mind 
the ideas of that object, which had been previously gained 
from the object itself. For example, the sight of a face 
is the surest means of recalling your previously gained 
ideas of that face; the hearing of a tune is the surest 
means of reviving your previous knowledge of the same 
tune. Hence, if two mental states are alike in some one 


particular, the particular in which the second state re- 
sembles the first is likely to revive the idea of the similar 
element in the first; and then this element in the first 
state being revived, it is likely to be followed in conscious- 
ness by the ideas which were originally known in connec- 
tion with what has already been recovered. 

Now this law of the succession of ideas applies to all 
forms of representation. In other words, it accounts for 
the conscious presence in the mind of all ideas and 
thoughts which have been in the mind before. 

But there are two forms of representation, which, while 
they are often commingled, and sometimes involved the 
one in the other, are in the main readily distinguishable. 
Sometimes ideas or groups of ideas return to conscious- 
ness and are at once recognized as those which have been 
in the mind before ; and sometimes they are combined in 
such a way as to constitute a whole unlike any combina- 
tion previously known. In the former case we designate 
the complex mental process of representation and recog- 
nition as memory; and in the latter case, we call the 
complex process of representation and re-combination im- 
agination. It is to memory in the restricted sense of the 
term, that our attention is now to be directed. 

As an illustration of an act of remembering, let me 
recall the appearance of the breakfast room as you entered 
it this morning. You doubtless have at the present mo- 
ment a distinct conception of the room, and you also 
know that the conception is like the perception which you 
did have of the room this morning ; in other words, you 
have an idea of the room, and recognize that idea as one 
which has been in the mind before. This complex pro- 
cess of conception and recognition is an act of memory. 

It is worth while to note the fact that not all acts of 
memory are equally comprehensive in the elements repre- 
sented, and not all are equally conclusive as to the pre- 
vious presence, to the mind, of the objects supposed to be 
represented. 

Sometimes an idea comes to the mind, and we are 
nearly sure that the idea has been in the mind before, but 
when or where or under what circumstances we cannot 
tell. At other times, not only the idea of the original ob- 
ject presents itself, but with it comes an idea of ourselves 
as knowing the object; we have ideas both of the original 
object of knowledge and of the original act of cognition 
Again, we represent to ourselves not only the original ob. 
ject, and the original act of cognition, but we represent 
the place where the object was and where we were at the 
time it was known, and also the events immediately pre- 
ceding and those succeeding the original act of cognition. 
Sometimes, also, the object, the act of knowing the object, 
the place where and the time when are all vaguely pres- 
ent to the mind; but the element of recognition is not 
strong. We are not sure that the whole scene is not the 
result of a former dream or of a former reverie. 

But at times the original object of knowledge, the act 
of knowing the object, the place where the act was per- 
formed, aid the time when the act occurred, are all rep- 
resented with a vividness approaching that of the ideas 
present at the time of the original cognition, and the cer- 
tainty of the representative character of the ideas present 
in the mind is as great as was the certainty of the present- 
ative character of the ideas when the object was actually 
present to the mind. 

It is probable that the case of the breakfast room, as 
remembered, is of this sort. When the act of memory 
embraces all these elements, and when the act of recogni- 
tion attains the degree of perfect certainty, we may call 
the act of memory perfect. 

A word in regard to the varying degrees of the relia- 
bility of memory may not be amiss. Have not we all, 
even since our maturity, said, “I am sure such a thing 
occurred,” when subsequent events proved conclusively 
that we were not sure, inasmuch as the event never did 
oceur? The story is told of an estimable lady, who re- 
lated under oath and with great minuteness events that 
took place several years before her birth. This was a 
case of mistaken identity. The witness had mistaken the 
pictures formed in her mind when the events were related 
to her in early childhood, for ideas produced in her mind 
by actual observation. 

If mature minds are liable to this confusion, how char- 
itable we ought to be toward children; and how careful 
we ought to be to bring all the facts before their minds 


before accusing them of wilful misstatement. In the case 


off{children, especially, two.causesYof confusion are worth 
noting; one is the mistaking of the creations of a vivid 
imagination for acts of true perception, as in the case of 
dreaming, revery, and the like; and the other is the mis- 
taking of immediate inferences from facts for the facts 
themselves. The latter is illustrated in the case of chil- 
dren and uneducated adults, when they relate conversa- 
tion which never took place, under the following cireum- 
stances : Something is said, and the meaning is inferred ; 
and then this inferred meaning is told as the original 
statement. 

A teacher cannot be too careful in training children to 
discriminate between what is actually remembered and 
what is merely imagined or guessed at. If a child is 
never allowed to guess in his narration of fact, but is al- 
ways held to a strict account for his statements, he soon 
learns to be discriminating. As an example of the appli- 
cation of the method here hinted at, take the case of 
spelling. Teach a child to distinguish between doubt and 
certainty in regard to the letters which compose a word. 
Give him an opportunity to learn the truth whenever he 
is in doubt; attach no penalty to ignorance in and of it- 
self, but hold him to a strict account for pretending to 
know when he does not know. 


“ GEWERBE-SCHULEN,"—TRADE SCHOOLS. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 
Principal of Technical School, Cincinnati. 


There is a vital difference between the trade schools in 
Europe and those in New York. Nowhere in Europe did 
I find plumbers’, stone-masons’, bricklayers’, and similar 
shops in which actual work was done, but the trade schools 
there are schools of design,—drafting schools. The pu- 
pils get their theoretical knowledge in school and do the 
practical work in their own home shops. When a pupil 
brings finished pieces of work to school, they are criticised 
and made the basis of new plans, but the technique of the 
trades, the tricks of the trades, so to speak, are not con- 
sidered so much as their principles. 

Among the many souvenirs of my extended journey 
through the European sch ols, IT have a number of draw- 
ings furnished by 
the pupils of a 6 
trade school in 
Southern Germany. 
The class I saw at 
work was a class 
of  stone-masons. 
All the members 
of the class were 
apprentices in 
in some shops, and 
attended school in the evening. Here they studied the 
theoretical parts of their trade, by examining drawings, 
plans, and sketches, and by reproducing them on an en- 
larged scale. 

I can in no better way show what is done in that school 
than by reproducing two exercises done in my presence. 
One lad was told to produce three drawings of front 
st-p. 7 ground plan, a front view, and a vertical section. 
Another to draw the details 
of segmental arches for 
doors and windows, show- 
ing in a front view the gen- 
eral setting of the stone 
arches, in a vertical sec- 
tion their vertical place- 
ment, and in a horizontal 
cut their proper basis. 

The sketches which are 
here reproduced on a 
smaller scale inter- 
evt esting, inasmuch as they 
show what clear ideas the boys had in their minds, how 
well they must have studied similar lersons. It does not 
need a great penetration to see at once, that a young man 
who can thus plan a piece of work is not apt to sink to 
the level of the humdrum laborer who works for so much 
a day, but on the contrary, will soon be found among the 
foremen, superintendents, masters, ete. In fine, he will 
represent thinking labor, which always and everywhere 
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‘Methods for the Schoolroom. 


THE RECITATION. 


Do not talk too much. 

Never allow a pupil to recite indifferently. 

Never accept an answer that is “ mumbled ” off. 

Do not allow one or two pupils to do most of the 
talking. 

Never be satisfied with a recitation that is without em- 
phasis or inflection. 

THE recitation should rarely occupy the entire time 
allotted to the recitation hour. 

DIscRIMINATE between the recitation, the examination, 
and the assignment of the next lesson. Each has a place 
in every recitation hour. 

An examination will test whether pupils know facts and 
processes, the recitation is to determine how they know 
them and how they can use them. 

A purit must not recite as though he was speaking to 
himself; as though he was speaking to the teacher 
merely ; as though he was reciting abstractly. He must 
recite to the class as a whole, and with such spirit, inter- 
est, emphasis, and inflection as though they did not know 
what he was telling them. 

Do not have an inflexible program, so far as length of 
recitations is concerned. One day a lesson may drag at 
the end of ten minutes, and all after-time be wasted ; at 
another time the interest and profit will increase and in- 
tensify for fifty minutes. The order of recitations should 
be specified in the program, and the time to be given to 
each subject each week, on the average, should be speci- 
fied. It is well, also, to have a time-program to be fol- 
lowed as a rule, but not to be tyranically observed. If, 
however, a teacher is weak or cranky, if he will not use 
reason, he should abide by his time-program ; for it is 
every way better that he follow such inflexibly than that 
he wander aimlessly, guided only by his feelings. 


POLITENESS IN SCHOOL AND OUT. 
BY GUSSIE REINSTEIN, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Tuincs TO Say.—No, sir.—Yes, sir.—No, ma’am. 
—Yes, ma’am.—What, sir?—What ma’am? [ft is 
more modern to say, Yes, Miss A.; No, Mr. B. 

Good morning.—Good afternoon.—Good evening.— 
Good night. —Good-bye. 

Please.—Thank you.—You are weleome.—Excuse me. 

Tuincs TO Do. In greeting a gentleman a boy should 
give his right hand.—In greeting a lady a boy may give 
his right hand or lift his hat with a bow, the latter is more 
modern.—In speaking to a person look directly in his 
eyes.—Boys should help girls in putting on heavy wraps. 
—Speak to or of a person by name, rarely, if ever, as 
you, he, ete. 

Tunes Not tro Do.—Do not pinch, scratch, spit, kick, 
swear, throw stones, deface property by cutting or 
writing. 

Do not slam doors, scuffle feet, whistle in company, 
quarrel or contradict. 

Do not place the fingers, book, or slate before the 
mouth when talking. 

Do not tell tales. 

Do not be cruel to animals. 

Do not chew gum. 

Do not interrupt a person speaking. 

Do not snatch things. 

Do not throw anything when returning it. 

Do not talk to writers. 

Do not yawn. 

Do not lounge. 

Do not laugh at another's mistake. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


(Examination of epplicants certificates, March 23, 


1. What is the distinction between perception and 
memory’ (2) Between memory and imagination? Give 
an illustration. 

2. What is meant by the natural order of exercising 
the mental powers?’ What is this order? (2) In what 
order do the three thought powers become active ? 


3. What is meant by the maxim, “ The concrete before 


the abstract?” Why is this a sound maxim of primary 
teaching 

4. What is meant by teaching the prim 
geography objectively? Give an illustration ? 

5. What is the distinction between instruction and drill 
as teaching processes? (2) Between instruction and 
testing? (Give differences in aims or in methods or 
both.) 

6. For what purposes (if any) may the “concert .: 
method of teaching be used? (2) What are the objec- 
tions to its general use in primary teaching ? 

7. Which should be the chief aim of teaching, the im- 
parting of knowledge or the training of the mental powers ? 
(2) How alone can the mental powers be trained ? 

8. What is the distinction between the direct and the 
indirect method of instruction? (2) When either method 
can be used, which is preferable? Why? 

9. Of two motives equally effective in school discipline, 
which should be used, the higher or the lower ? Why ? 
(2) Name five of the higher motives and two of the lower 
motives. 

10. What are the objects or ends of punishment in 
school? Name at least two. (2) What kinds of punish- 
ment are improper? Why? Or, 

10. What relation does effective moral training sus- 
tain to the easy government of a school ? Why? 


ary facts of 


TOPICAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


BY L. DUPONT SYLE, M. A., 
Professor of History and Economics, State University, Colorado. 


Continuing this subject, as begun in the JourNAL for 
April 18, I publish herewith a list of topics for reading 
in connection with the lives of Jefferson and Jackson : 


JEFFERSON. 


1. Canada and Louisiana.—‘‘ Winsor’s History,’’ Vol. L., pp. 
1 to 86. 

2. The English Colony of Virg'nia.—Lodge’s ‘* Short History of 
the English Colonies in America,’’ Chapters 1 and 2. 

3. French Philosophy and Politics during Jefferson’s Residence in 
Paris.—C. K. Adams’ *‘ Democracy and Monarchy in France,”’ 
Chapters 1 to 3. 

4. The States Under the Federation.—Fiske’s ‘‘ Critical Period 
of American History,’’ Chapters | to 3. 

5. The Expedition of Lewis and Clarke.—H. H. Bancroft, Vol. 
28, Chapters 1 to 3. (See also Barrows’ ‘‘ Oregon.’’) 

6. The University of Virgin‘ia.—H. B. Adams’ ** University of 
Virginia ’’ (U. S. Government publication). 

7. The Embargo.—Von Holst, Vol. I., Chapter 6. ‘* Lalor’s Cy- 
clopwdia,’’ article Embargo. 


JACKSON, 


1. The Tariff of 1828.—Von Holst I., 459 to 463. Bolles’ “* Fi- 
nancial History of the United States,’’ 300 to 442. Taussig’s 
** History of the Present Tariff,’’ 68 to 108. 

2. Clay and the Whigs.—Schurz's “‘ Clay,’’ Chapters 12 to 14, 

Van Buren and the Democrats,—Shepard’s ‘‘Van Buren.” 
Cap. 6 and 7. 

3. Nullification. — Von Holst, L, Chapter 12. 
** Life of Calhoun,’’ Chapters 4 and 5, 
Cap. V. 

4. Slavery.—Von Holst, Il., Cap. II. Roosevelt's “ Benton.”’ 
Cap. VIII. Von Holst’s ‘‘ Life of Calhoun,”’ Cap. VI. 

5. The Bank and the Surplus.—Bowne’s ‘ History of the Dis- 
tribution of the Surplus.’’ Lalor’s articles ‘ Banking in the 
United States’’; Bank Controversies "’; United States Sur- 
plus Money.’’ Sumner’s “ History of American Currency,” 73 to 
154. Bolles’ Financial History,’ Book IIL., Chapters 1 and 2 

6. For further details see Morse’s ‘ John Quincey Adam ” 
Lodge's ‘* Webster,’’ Adams’ Randolph.”’ 


Von Holst’s 
Roosevelt's Benton,”’ 


FOR ENGLISH LITERATURE STUDENTS 
BY A. F. M. 


Here is a shelf on which a dozen volumes stand. The 
are plainly bound and the contents may not all prove we. 
citing, or even entertaining. They are by no ay our 
favorite books, but each one of the twelve has i in 
teresting story, if not in it, about it. Can you Pi 
hearing the associations for which these are kept is he 
: re shelf,” give to each work its title and name its 

No. 1 was written in a jail, and 


4 served to oceu 
lighten the weary years of a long 7 ae 


and unjust imprison- 


ment. Embodying the experience of an earnest man it 
helped many others and has, perhaps, been 
i more than any other book except the Bible,” 


No. 2 was dictated in dld age, poverty, and darkness, 
by one whose home-life was sad and discordant with the 
grand spirit of the man and his poem. Although when it 
first appeared some critics said that it had “no merit save 
its length,” the work has not only lived, but is now “ the 
sublime and immortal epic of the Christian world. 

No. 3 was the result of one week’s hard work, and 
was written to defray the funeral expenses of her to 
whom the author once wrote: “ You have been the best 
mother, and are, I believe, the best woman in the world.”’ 

Although No. 4. was written in cipher, for the pleasure 
of the author alone, and, for more than one hundred and 
fifty years, remained a puzzle, it is now one of the chief 
sources of our information concerning the history of the 
times of which it tells. 

No. 5 was begun one cold, rainy summer when a little 
group of gifted friends used to meet in the evenings, 
around a cheery, open fire, and tell strange, weird stories 
of the supernatural. Of all the romances there planned 
and outlined, this was the only one finished and given to 
the world of fiction. 

No. 6 was taken by a friend and sold to a bookseller 
for a sum that paid the over-due rent of the thriftless 
author whose manuscript, “full of the soft sunshine and 
beauty of domestic life,” remained on the publisher's 
shelf for two years. When at last the book appeared, it 
was an immediate success, and has ever since been in de- 
mand. 

No. 7 may not be worth much from an historical point 
of view, but it brings to mind the brave, patient, cheerful 
spirit shown when the petted courtier and bold traveler 
became the accused traitor and weary prisoner. It 
brings to mind, too, a pleasant picture of the happy little 
prince who loved to visit that room in the Tower, and for 
whose instruction and amusement the work was begun by 
“the bird who was too fine for such a cage.” 

No. 8 is here because it was written to recommend and 
excite interest in a dull and prosy book, and so well did 
it do its work that there was an immediate rush and call 
for the hitherto unsalable edition. 

No. 9 brought its author a royal sum, and well was it 
deserved, for this book was the foundation stone of a 
noble monument of works that will always be a testimony 
to fine honor and heroic application. 

It was with great difficulty and only after many rebuffs 
and much disappointment, that No. 10 found a publisher. 
Even then it met with ridicule and was, as its author said, 
‘beyond measure unpopular.” But its influence over 
thought has been great, and it holds its place among the 
valuable works of its age. 

No. 11 is a thin little volume, quaint and old. This, 
too, was written in prison, but it sings a sweet, glad, joy- 
ful song of hope and love, inspired by the beautiful girl 
who walked with her maidens in the gardens below. 

No. 12 is a reminder of the sad death of an honest, 
earnest scholar who, by too intense scientific and literary 
application, finished this book only to find health and 
mind giving way and to take his own life. 


THE HARVARD PREPARATORY PHYSICS. 
BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR. 
XI. 


Tf the tube of 26 is used in this exercise, 
the calibration, or at least determination of its uniformity 
of bore should have been made previous to the bending 
and filling for exercise 27. It would be an economical 
plan to examine at the outset all the tubes in stock by 
drawing through each a thread of mercury a few centi- 
meters long, carefully measuring its length, then causing 
't to move along the tube a distance equal to its own 
length, remeasuring, and again moving, ete. Such tubes 
as prove to be of fairly uniform caliber, i. e., with a vari- 
ation of not more than four or five per cent. in the length 
of the mereury-thread should be set aside for 27. Those 
which increase pretty uniformly in diameter from one end 
ns the other, might also be used, making allowance during 
ne experiment for the different values of a centimeter of 
wig pin, along the various parts of the tube. Much 
ao Ser to be exercised during both the cooling 
© heating process to relieve friction by jarring the 


Exercise 27. 


tube. As it is desirable i 
to avoid getting water into the 
open end of the tube (since this would be hard to get rid 
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of if the latter should for any reason need refilling), the 
tubes may all be put to cool at once, at the beginning of 
the experiment, in a wooden trough fifty centimeters or 
more in length, soaked inside with melted paraffive to 
prevent the water from being absorbed, and with a hori- 
zontal row of holes bored in its ends of such size as to 
admit short pieces of thick rubber tubing of the exact 
interior diameter of the thermometer-tubing used. The 
glass tubes, after insertion, are to be supported in a hori- 
zontal position, and buried under a moderate quantity of 
snow or finely pounded ice, with water. The ends of the 
air-columns may be marked by means of a very fuint 
scratch, made with a three-cornered file. 

Exercise 28. A desirable alternative for the specific 
heat of lead, is to ascertain that of brass, by the use of 
brass-borings, which may be had of the manufacturers of 
gas and steam-fittings.* About two hundred grams 
should be weighed out for the determination, which is in 
other respects to be performed as described in the pam- 
phlet. The class will be interested in the comparison of 
results obtained with substances differing considerably, as 
lead and brass do, in specific heat, and it is always de- 
sirable, as far as may be, to furnish pupils who for any 
reason are behindhand in their work, with materials which 
will give them different data from those obtained by the 
experimenters who have preceded them. 

Exercise 29. The only suggestion which occurs to me 
in connection with this exercise is to deliver the steam in 
the second part, through a good-sized glass tube running 
through the large tin one, precisely as the brass tube did 
in 25. A good current of steam kept flowing through 
the steam-jacket thus formed, will, if begun a few minutes 
before the steam is admitted to the glass tube, entirely 
obviate condensation, in the latter. 


BOTANY.—(VI.) 


BY W. EDGAR TAYLOR, 
Nebraska State Normal School. 


GENERAL STUDY OF FLOWERING PLANTS. 


SEEDS AND SEEDLINGs: 

For laboratory work collect a good supply of lima 
beans, pumpkin or squash seeds, acorns, horse-chestnuts, 
chestnuts, peanuts, or other large seeds. 

1. Planting: 

(a) Prepare a few of these seeds for immediate use by soaking 
in water for a few hours, ora day, perhaps. When the first lot 
are growing well, put another lot to soak. For immediate work 
most seeds can be neatly started for this purpose between folds of 
thick paper or cloth kept warm and damp. 

(6) Fill any convenient shallow box with sand, moisten, and 
plant one half inch deep a number of peas, beans, corn, or other 
seeds. Keep in a room, taking care that the sand is always moist. 
If the dishes are covered with panes of glass it will help to 
accomplish this. As soon as seedlings start, a second lot should be 
planted, in two days others, and so on, for perhaps ten days. 

(c) Plant, in a garden, several varieties of common plants, in- 
cluding climbers and trailing plants. Study and compare their de- 
velopments till the close of the term’s work, at which time a com- 
plete and neat record, accompanied by drawings, may be handed in 
for class discussion. 


2. Seeds. 


(a) Using several varieties of thoroughly soaked seeds, study 
their parts while awaiting the growth of the embryos of other seeds. 
Look for (1) the seed-stalk, the podosperm ; (2) the outer covering, 
the testa ; (3) the inner covering, the tegmen; (4) all within the 
envelopes, the nucleus ; (5) the young plant in the seed, the embryo ; 
(6) the mealy part of the seed, the albumen or nourishing deposit ; 
(7) the sear left on removing the stem, the /i/um: (8) the place 
where albumen, embryo, and coats blend, the chalaza; (9) the 
ridge connecting the chalaza and hilum, the rhapha; (10) the 
trace of the foramen of the ovule, the micropile; (11) the seed 
leaves, the cotyledons. 

(5) Make drawings illustrating these points. 

3. The nourishing deposit : 

(a) Observe in some seeds the nourishing deposit, and notice its 
absence in others. 

(6) Prepare a little starch asfor thelaundry. Stir a teaspoonful 
into a glass of water, add two or three drops of the tincture of 
iodine, and note the beautiful blue test for starch. 

(c) Use boiled beans, or other seeds, instead of the starch. 
What is the conclusion ? 

(d) Pat a spoonfal of wheat into a little water in a cup and set 
in a warm place. As soon as the wheat sprouts, note the sweet 
taste, Why? 


* Such borings may be obtained of Braman, Dow, & Co., 3 and 4 Hay- 
market square, Boston, at about ten cents per pound. It would be 


(e) Examine the embryos and nourishing deposit of the mirabilis, 
potato, barberry, peony and crowfoot, and observe that the amount 
of the nourishing deposit is, in the main, inversely proportional to 
the size and extent of the embryos, 


4. Seedlings : Examine the beans, reserving the peas 
for final confparisons. 


(a) Notice: 

(1) The rudimentary plantlet, the embryo. 

(2) The position, arrangement, form, and size of the initial stem, 
the caulicle, at the junction of the leaves of the embryo, the cot- 
yledons. 

(3) That the root-end of the caulicle, the descending axis, is des- 
titute of organs, excepting root-hairs. 

(4) That the cotyledons develop into seed-leaves from the as- 
cending axis, forming leaves at each node. 

(5) That the plantlet has the essential organs, i.¢., root, sfem, 
and leaves. 

(6) Are the plantlets formed in the seeds at the time of germin- 
ation, or do they exist before, ready formed ? 

(7) Make three drawings showing as many different stages of 
germination. 

(») Note that the seed-leaves often differ, in shape and texture, 
from the succeeding leaves. Why ? 

(c) Observe the seed of the bean for primary terminal bud, the 
plumule. Compare with the plumule of the pea, acorn, apple, and 
cherry. Cut off tips of the plumales, to see whether buds will 
come in the axes of the cotyledons. Cut off much or all of the 
cotyledons at different ages, to see the results, 

(d) Prick, with ink, a row of spots at equal distances on sides 
of axes of different plantlets, and let them grow awhile for farther 
development. In some, reverse the direction of the axis and note 
development. Plant seeds under obstructions and observe their 
growth. Plant seeds in a box of moist earth and keep their tem- 
perature below 50° F. for several days. What result? What re- 
sult when the temperature is kept higher than 113° for same time ? 
(e) Plant seeds in dry sand and notice results. Bury seeds 
deeply in the ground and note result. In order that a seed may 
germinate, what conditions are requisite ? 


5. For comparisons grow the seeds of maple, oaks, 
basswood, morning-glory, sunflower, radishes, wheat, flax, 
squashes, onions, milk-weeds, apple, violet, oats, cockle, 
peanuts, or barley. 


L OF EDUCATION. 


matter may be placed. Fig. 2 represents one of those helices. The 
circuit is connected through each helix at the contact point C, with 
the main line conductor LL, through the pivoted magnet NS, whose 
function is to make and break the circuit of the helix at the proper 
time. The steel carriage containing the mail is magnetized. The 
front of the car being the S-pole, as it enters the helix it repels the 
S-pole of the pivoted magnet NS, forcing it upward, which brings 


Fig. 1. 

the N-pole down to the contact point C. This closes the circuit 
through the helix, which therefore draws the car in with a sucking 
action. This contact with C is maintained up to the time that the 
center of the carriage arrives at a short distance from the center of 
the helix, when the influence of the carriage on the magnet NS be- 
comes neutralized, and the contact is broken. Each helix comes 
into action successively, and only one is in action at any one time, 
so that the electricity is utilized to the best advantage. 


The car is capable of making two miles a minute easily, and this 


PORTELECTRIC TRANSPORTATION. 


What the telegraph has been to the delivery of messages, what 
the telephone has been to speech in business, some portelectric sys- 
tem of transportation must be to the mail and express service of 
the country. The limitations to the mail service have been espe- 
cially unbearable. One can speak, telegraph, and even send 
money orders by electricity; but it is impossible, even between 
New York and Boston, to send any sample, note, check, tickets, 
ete., during business hours. After business hours open, one may 
telegraph even and be unable to receive any thing in return to his 
order or request. Nothing will supply the public demand but some 
mail service that shall require not over two hours from the time the 
mail is closed in one city until it is open in the other. 

But we should not give space in our paper to any invention pur- 
posing to overcome present limitations, but for its application of 
certain electrical principles known to every high school pupil, af- 
fording an admirable illustration of those principles. We think it 
every way profitable for teachers to keep their eyes on those inven- 
‘tions and discoveries which apply scientifically forces and priociples 
about which they have studied. 

It is a problem for the teacher to know how to impress success- 
fully upon the pupils that the facts studied in the daily routine may 
be of real value in life. When they can be made to see how simple 
a thing it is to revolutionize commercial affairs by an ingenious use 
of a principle well known to them, it awakens an interest in the 
work to which they have been strangers. 

The system is an invention of John T. Williams, and the prin- 
ciple is very simple, being nothing more than the well-known suck- 
ing action of a helix or coil upon iron. In the cut here presented, 
each of the seven blocks joining the upper and lower horizontal 
beams contains a coil between the two beams. With a wheel at 


better if they were sifted on a sieve of about sixteen mesbes to the 
al ated all the finer portions, which would pass through the sieve, 
scar 


either end is a light, steel box, in the compartments of which mail 


is far from being the limit of speed. The car is easily stopped by 
providing a helix in which the contact remains closed after the car- 
riage has passed the center of the helix. This at once retards and 
pulls back the helix. 

Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, formerly of this journal, has inter- 
ested himself in perfecting and putting upon the market this re- 
markable feat of electrical engineering skill. 


| 


IS IT GENUINE? 


Probably thousands of people in this section of country, and this 
section is no exception to any other in this respect in the United 
States, have read the report said to have been written by Prof. 
S. A. Lattimore, Ph.D., LL.D., Analyst of Foods and Medicines, 
New York State Board of Health and Professor of Chemistry in 
the Rochester (N. Y.) University, stating that all of the Safe Rem- 
edies manufactured by H. H. Warner & Co. were pure and whole- 
some, nor did any of them contain any mercury or deleterious sub- 
stance. To shorten the controversy, however, we will give Prof. 
Lattimore’s report entire : 

UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, } 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 

Mr. H. H. Warner has placed in my possession the formuls of 
the several medicines manufactured and sold under the general des- 
ignation of ‘‘ Warner's Safe Remedies.’’ I have investigated the 
processes of manafacture, which are conducted with extreme care 
and according to the best methods. I have taken from the Labor- 
atory samples of all the articles used in the preparation of these 
medicines, as well as the several medicines in which they enter. I 
have also purchased from different druggists in this city ‘‘ Warner's 
Safe Remedies,”’ and upon critical examination I find them all en- 
tirely free from mercuryand from poisonous and deleterious substances. 

8. LATTIMORE, Ph.D., LU.D., 
Analyst of Foods and Medicines, New York State Board of Health, 

Professor of Chemistry, University of Rochester, N. Y. 

We cannot think that a firm of the standing of H. H. Warner & 
Co. would dare publish such a statement if it were untrue, and we 
now have that firm's authority to say to our readers that it is abso- 
lutely and unqualifiedly true in every particular, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MAY 23, 1889. 


Four Firtus of the public school teachers of Japan 
are men. 


AN unattractive schoolroom is not in sympathy with 
the times. 


In Paris an official dinner is given to every child in 
the public primary schools. The expense to the city is 
about $60,000 a year. A meat-vegetable-bread dinner is 
served. 


SUPERINTENDENT Bartuett, of Haverhill, won high 
praise by his wise and even brilliant presentation of the 
** Haverhill case” before the Committee on Education in 
the legislature. Ex-Governor John D. Long was the only 
man to appear at as good advantage. 


Too difficult work is the root of many of the evils, 
especially the moral evils of our schools. Most of the 
work in every lesson should be such that it can be easily 
done. ‘There should be a little work each day sufficiently 
difficult to put the brightest child upon his mettle. 


In Austria all schools receiving public support are un- 
der state management. In Bavaria the schools are main- 
tained and supervised by the state. In Belgium 429,724 
children are in schools supported and supervised by the 
state. Io France and Holland one third of the children 
are in private schools without state supervision. 


EpvucaTion is compulsory in nearly every European 
country. Holland and Belgium are exceptions. In Italy 


it is compulsory only between the ages of eight and nine, 


years; in Bavaria and France between the ages of six, 
‘Supt. George Howland of Chicago read Evangeline to one of the 


and thirteen; in Hungary between six and twelve; in 
Prussia it begins at five; in Sweden, Neuchatel, Vaud 


Wurtemberg, it begins at seven, and in Norway at eight. ' 


WE reprint, by request, with emphasis, the New Jersey 
definition of manual training: MANUAL TRAINING AS 
TRAINING IN THOUGHT-EXPRESSION BY OTHER MEANS 
THAN GESTURE AND VERBAL LANGUAGE, IN SUCH A CARE- 
FULLY GRADED COURSE OF STUPY AS SHALL ALSO PRO- 
VIDE ADEQUATE TRAINING FOR THE JUDGMENT AND THE 


EXECUTIVE FACULTY. 


Tur British Medical Journal argues vigorously for 
organized out-door play, because it is healthful, trains a 
boy to do correctly just what he is told to do, encourages 
spontaneoiis action, educates him to act according to cir- 
cumstances. In mental action the brain centers stimulate 
one another, while in play the muscles are stimulated by 
the brain centers. Play is a change of brain action, of 
the action of special centers. Moderate athletes are the 
best of brain workers, other things being equal. 


Tne infant school system in Italy is largely charitable, 
having endowments left by pious founders. The chil- 
dren are cared for all day, fed as well as taught. The 
schools are called asili infantili. Children are received 
as early as two years of age and kept till six or eight. 
Parents who can afford it pay in proportion to their 
means. The children of rich and poor alike attend. The 
memory is nowhere more abused than in these schools. 
A movement is now on foot to exclude reading and writ- 
ing and several exercises in memory from these schools. 


THE committee appointed at the New Haven meeting 
of the American Society of Naturalists to investigate the 
subject of science in the schools, in their report recom- 
mend that special prominence be given to the study of 
plants which are in any way useful to man, and that 
teachers from time to time give familiar talks concerning 
useful products of vegetable origin and the processes of 
their manufacture. The utility of the scheme is mani- 
fest ata glance. Once put in operation the benefits will 
be immediate and far-reaching. The children of the 
future will be both wiser and happier in their generation 
than was “ Peter Bell,” to whom,— 
‘* A primrose by the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more.’’ 


WELL STATED. 


Supt. George Howland, whose art of putting things is 
unique, says in his last annual report : 


An intelligent gentleman the other day expressed much surprise 
that we did not teach sewing and cooking in our schools. ‘‘ Do 
you know,”’ said he, with the most impressive tone and manner, 
** that it is almost impossible to get servant girls in the country ? ”’ 
Oar schools are to educate not servants but citizens; and whenever 
the darning and the frying, the starching and the stewing, become 
important parts of the school work, the wealthier classes will send 
to private schools, and the public school, to which we look for the 
preparation of our children for responsible places in our business 
and social life, will become but an industrial school for cooks and 
second girls, instead of intelligent men and women ready to act 
well their parts in whatever pursuit their inclinations or necessities 
may lead them to engage. 


UNCREDITED. 


The following article, published in the Golden Rule 
from the pen of the editor of this journal, has been oben 
the rounds of the press, most of the time as original in 
the paper using it and at other times credited to the St. 
Louis Republic. The extent to which the waif has been 
copied leads us to reproduce it in our own columns: 


EMPHASIS IN LIFE.—Some people find fault because a few have 
89 much influence in politics, in business, in society, and even in 
church. They seem to forget that it is inevitable and applies even 
in childhood and youth. In every school and on every playground 
a few dictate the policy, avd lead in fun and hard work, in i ht 
and action, because of the emphasis they place upon what the si 

and do. It is skill in emphasis that usually determines in ; 
If itis known how any one emphasizes life it is easy Higa 


the Probabilities of success. Emphasis in life is much like am ha- 
eis in reading. The first principle in each case is to peter 6 a 
ideas, not words. There is a radical difference between the two 


grammar schools of that city on Friday afternoon a year ago, and 
’ 


great a man would read very loud, but he didn’t. I thought he 
would emphasize it lots, but he never emphasized a word; bat oh, 
my, didn’t he picture the story, though! I shall see it as long as 
Llive.’’ This is a vivid illustration of emphasis upon ideas rather 
than words. This principle holds in life. Success depends upon 
magnifying essentials. Some people tire us in their talk because 
they dwell upon minor details about which we care nothing, while 
others fascinate us by giving the pith of a story so that we do not 
wish a word omitted. This isa land and age of progress. A man’s 
life must show on the face of it that every word and act tells, and 
that he has not done the best be will ever do. 


SIZE OF CLASSES IN EUROPE. 


In Austria the law assigns eighty scholars to a teacher ; 
in Belgium the law says fifty or sixty,—the practice is 
seventy or eighty. In France the maximum is fifty ; in 
Holland forty ; in Hungary the law says eighty,—prac- 
tice says sixty-four. In Italy the law says seventy,— 
practice says from twenty-five to thirty. In Norway the 
average is sixty ; in Prussia eighty. In Saxony the law 
says sixty, forty, or thirty, according to the rank of the 
class, and a teacher may have two classes. In Sweden 
the law says thirty or forty ;-in Berne the law says 
eighty, —pratice, thirty to seventy. In Geneva the aver- 
age is fifty ; in Ticino, sixty ; in Vaud, sixty; in Zurich, 
one hundred; in Wurtemberg, ninety. 


CINCINNATI. 


The School Board of Cincinnati has won unenviable 
distinction by the failure to reélect to the superintendency 
Dr. E. E. White, who is probably the foremost educator 
of the country in the characteristics peculiarly needed by 
that city in its efforts to reform the school system. 

It is almost too much for us to say we are surprised 
by the action which defeated him, for we have never had 
full confidence in the success of a movement that was so 
thoroughly ideal as that inaugurated by Dr. White and 
those who joined in the attempt to divorce the schools of 
that city from the vicious elements of both political par 
ties. Itis unfortunate that the combinations against him 
were so successful as to make less heroic and less inde- 
pendent men in similar positions in other cities and in 
other days hesitate to do their duty when it thwarts the 
purposes of unscrupulous men. The effect will be, we 
fear, to pay a premium upon timidity and a spirit of 
temporizing. A great man, wise, honest, and courageous 
has made a grand effort at reform. He has not been 
fanatical in spirit, radical in methods, or extreme in his 
views. He has simply sought to have the best practicable 
results accomplished by sensible methods, and his rewaid 
is defeat in the matter of reélection. 

It will not harm him. He has a reputation that can 
only be favorably affected by the triumph of the baser 
elements of the city. The cause may suffer, probably 
will, though it is possible that the universal indignation 
may arouse the public to place school affairs beyond the 
reach of such unfortunate combinations. 

The Toledo Commercial, speaking of the affair, says of 
the condition of things when Dr. White was elected : 
Most of the teachers were forced to pay for their appointments, 
and in regard to females, there were reports that the press did not 
dare to refer to, for the reason that suspicion that might be just as 
to some, would do injustice to many worthy women who paid for 
their places in money. The people were largely indignant. A de- 
mand was made for reform. It was proposed in this direction to 


abolish the Board of Education and place the schools under the con- 
trol of a Board of Educators to be appointed. 


. But the people did not come up to the point of abolishing the 
oard of Education. The medicine was too strong for a first dose, 
They tried a flank movement. The legislature passed a law placing 
na geen of teachers absolutely in the hands of the superin- 
. nt, r. E. E. White, one of the best educators in the conntry. 

e — ted with trustees as to teachers, but he appointed the teach- 
other consideration, n—could purchase a place either for money or any 
So far as we can learn, Mr. Morgan, who succeeds him, 
was not a party to the combination. Dr. White’s friends 
admit that he is personally unobjectionable, and he will 
be welcomed by the profession, who will watch with keen 
interest to see whether or not he allows the trustees to 
resume the traffic in teachers’ certificates. He hasa grand 
opportunity, if only he has the nerve and conscience 


I chanced to be present when the i i 
, pupils read their co 
the reading. A bright little foreign boy wrote: 


mM positions on 
“I thought so 


equal to the emergency. All friends of education de- 
voutly hope that he may rise to the occasion. 
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TEACHERS’ 


MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


One of the best phases of the recent advancement in 
professional zeal is the introduction of the mutual financial 
aid and protection feature. New York city has experi- 
mented successfully with the idea, and now Boston has 
modified, matured, and adopted it with promise of great 
success. Massachusetts Commissioner Merrill and Man- 
ager Litchfield, of the Massachusetts Benefit Association, 
have counseled and commended the movement as a whole 
and in detail; and better authority could not be found, 
since they combine experience and caution, and can have 
no possible selfish interest or personal bias in its favor. 
It is also fortunate in having as an Advisory Board three 
of the ablest financiers of the city,—Banker Spencer W. 
Richardson, of the house of Richardson, Hill, & Co. ; S. 
B. Capen, of Torrey, Bright, & Capen, and Stephen M. 
Crosby, of the Massachusetts Loan and Trust Company. 

Any Boston teacher in regular service may be ad- 
mitted to membership upon a twothirds vote of the 
Board of Trustees. Initiation fee, $3.00. After the 
Association has been organi zed three years no one will be 
eligible to membership who has not taught in Boston 
more than fifteen years. The officers as a whole con- 
stitute the Board of Trustees. The directors are elected 
for two years, five each year, one from each of the nine 
school divisions, and one each from the normal and 
high schools. The year begins on the second Saturday in 
January. The financial secretary and treasurer give 
bonds. 

The basis for estimating assessments shall be the annual 
salary of each member on January 1, of that year. The 
assessment, paid quarterly, shall be one fourth per cent. 
of a salary of $1,000 and less; above $1,000 it is $2.50, 
with an additional 124 cents for every additional $100 
and fraction thereof. No assessment shall exceed $5.00. 
The assessments of a retired member shall be one fourth 
per cent. of his annuities. Special calls may be issued. 
The aim is to secure a large permanent fund. All the 
donations and legacies, and all the initiation fees and as- 
sessments, less current expenses, for two years, and there- 
after one half of these will go to this fund until it 
amounts to $30,000; and after that one fifth until it 
reaches $60,000, after which no portion of the fees and 
assessments shall be so added. 

After two years the balance of the fees and assess- 
ments constitute an annuity fund. The annuities shall 
be sixty per cent. of the yearly salary at the time of re- 
tirement, but none shall exceed $600. Any member in- 
capacitated for school work, any woman after teaching 
thirty-five years, any man after teaching forty years, may 
be retired upon the annuity. After three years from 
now the term of service will count only the time taught 
in Boston. 

To Miss P. Catherine Bradford, of the Franklin School, 
is largely due the honor of its adoption in this city. 

The officers are: President, James F. Blackinton; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Harriet E. Caryl; Secretary, Julia F. Baker; Financial 
Secretary, Edwin T. Horne; Treasurer, O. W. Dimick; Directors, 
T. H. Barnes, Mary F. Bigelow, Miss P. C. Bradford, C. W. Hill, 
Margaret Holmes, A. H. Kelley, Hannah L. Manson, Helen C. 
Mills, G. B. Patnam, Edward Southworth, 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


Tue LEGISLATURE’S WoRK AFFECTING PUBLIC AND PRI- 
VATE ScHOOLS.—A FEW INTERESTING BILLS.—FoR 
THE BENEFIT OF DISABLED TEACHERS. 

{From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.] 

New YorK, May 18, 1889. 

The closing days of the late session of the New York Legislature 
saw the “‘ rushing ”’ of a great many measures of educational im- 
portance, which Governor Hill now has in hand to veto or to sign. 
One of the most important of these was what is known as the Coon 
Compulsory Education Bill, a measure “to secure to children the 
benefits of an elementary education,” which passed both houses, is 
being discussed with considerable warmth, especially by private 
school people, while it awaits life or death on the Governor’s desk. 
This bill requires all children between seven and eleven years of 
age to attend school the entire length of each session, during those 
years. All persons who teach children in public or private schools 
or at their homes, must be authorized to do so by the officer having 
supervision of public schools. All children between the ages of 


eleven and fourteen are required to attend school at least fourteen | 


weeks in each year. An uprising against this bill bas already be- 


gun among the principals of the private schools of the city, led by 
Mr. Frank Drisler, son of Professor Drisler, of Columbia College, 
and head of the Drisler School in East 49th street, where an indig- 
nation meeting was held this morning. The principals will ask for 
a hearing before the Governor on this matter, on the ground that 
the bill brings the private schools, whose work is of a different and 
more special character than is accomplished in the private schools, 
under the control of the general Public School act ; that it requires the 
licensing of all teachers by a commissioner, at whose option such 
license may be either granted or withheld, notwithstanding the 
qualifications of the applicant; and that it contains various other 
conditions of a restrictive and inexpedient character. 

Other new laws provide for the establishment of an additional 
evening school for males in New York City; authorize Brooklyn to 
borrow $2,500,000 to build additional school accommodations; au- 
thorize all colleges and universities to hold property the yearly in- 
come of which shall not exceed $250,000; and providing for a 


superintendent or clerk in every village or union free school 
district having 5,000 inhabitants. 


A group of important bills passed on Thursday. One of these 
provided for eight new normal and training schools, to be located 
respectively at Jamaica, Plattsburgh, Watkins, Saratoga Springs, 
Fairfield, Glens Falls, Whitesboro, and White Plains. 

A bill providing that applicants for admission to normal schools 
must be residents of the state or pay tuition, also passed both 
houses and was approved bythe governor. Both houses also passed 
a resolution providing for a commission of two senators and three 
assemblymen to discover a remedy for the interference of the aca- 
demic departments of the normal schools with the legitimate acad- 
emies and the other work of the normal schools. 

The Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association is going to have a 
pleasant entertainment on the evening of the 23d and the after- 
noon of the 25th of this month. The entertainment, which will be 
in charge of Mr. A. B. De Hece, the successful manager of affairs, 
and all sorts of charitable festivities, will be for the benefit of the 
Association’s permanent fund, from which twenty-one annuitants 
nuw receive 6{) per cent. of the salaries they drew at the time they 
were obliged either by age or ill health to retire from school work. 

* * * 

The commissioners are now considering the suggestion of making 
a public presentation of the Centennial Medal on Decoration Day. 
If this is done the boys will join the Memorial Day parade and 


again march down Fifth avenue. HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


BOSTON LETTER. 
Benjamin B. Whittemore has been elected successor of Gerald 
Griffin upon the school board. He led all competitors on the first 
ballot, and was elected on the fourth. The only other prom- 
inent candidate was Henry Canning, who at the December election 


was far in advance of all the candidates of the old board who failed 
of an election. Mr. Whittemore is a resident of Dorchester, a 
business man of prominence, has had much experience as a teacher 
and superintendent of schools, and is the brother of one of the best 
of Boston’s grammar masters. 


The schools of elocution of this city are not only booming but 
are upon a foundation which guarantees the permanency of enthu- 
siasm. ‘Their anniversaries have been fully attended by interested 
audiences, and the exercises have shown as high art and have been 
every way as successful as the most elaborate professional efforts of 
the season. 


The annual parade of the school battalion on the Common on 
Friday, attracted an immense crowd. The column in its line of 
march was reviewed by Governor Ames at the State House, and by 
Mayor Hart at City Hall. The exhibition on the Common was 
every way admirable.——The Chauncy Hall Drill, the same after- 


noon, for prizes, was one of the finest exbibits of great skill and high 
art that has been given in this city. Tickets of admission were in 


great demand. 

The Norfolk County Schoolmasters’ Club had a grand time ban- 
queting the ladies at the Crawford House on Saturday, Mr. Harold 
C. Childs, of Needham, presiding. This association is one of the 
heartiest, merriest, and wisest of our educational bodies. The 
Submasters’ Club dined at Young’s Hotel, on the 15th inst., W. 
E. C. Rich in the chair. The same free-and-easy, every way sen- 
sible characteristics that have prevailed at the other meetings, made 
this enjoyable. 

On Friday last Ray Greene Huling, of the New Bedford High 
School, brought his first class, numbering 55, to this city in a 
special car provided by the Old Colony Railroad, and Represent- 
ative Rugg, ex-principal of the school, now one of the most popu- 
lar men in the legislature, did the honors of the day in a manner 
never to be forgotten by the pupils. 


Miss Bertha von Hillern, the artist, and Miss Emma Howard 
Weght, the Baltimore authoress, have arrived at the Brunswick 
from New York. They will spend a few days here, then go to the 
Shenandoah Valley, Va. 


E. T. Tomlinson, editor of the ‘‘ Classical Department ’’ of the 
JOURNAL, gave a thoroughly acceptable address in Tremont 
Temple, on Monday evening, in connection with the Baptist anni- 
versaries. ——By the by, Boston has been flooded (?) by the Bap- 
tists for the past ten days. It has been the largest meeting in the 
history of the denomination. Their representative thinkers and de- 
nominationa! leaders have been present, and occupied on Sundav 
the most of the city pulpits. The strength of this denomination is 
too generally appreciated to need the indorsement of such a gather- 
ing, but had any one been skeptical before, he could not be after 
witnessing these audiences and listening to the leaders. 


Even the school-masters cannot resist the temptation to witness 


base-ball playing; and I sympathize with them occasionally when 
Boston holds the lead. 


William R. Morse, submaster of the Quincy School, is doing 
some special work on the Boston press. 


The school exhibitions are now coming thick and fast, and nearly 
every school has some specialty. The girls’ schools are generally 
exhibiting the results of work with needle and stove. At the 
Franklin School (G. B. Putnam, master) I was interested in the 
fruit of the cooking lessons as taught by Miss Annabelle G. E. 
Hope. Tne following dishes were cooked by the girls in the morn- 
ing, and placed on exhibition in the afternoon: Dropped eggs on 
toast, fruit cake, beef stew, biscuit, oatmeal and apples, ginger- 
bread, rice and custard, plain cake, potato cakes, baked crackers 
and cheese, cream rice pudding, doughnuts, brown bread, fried 
oysters, lemon pie, frosted cake, custard pie, cookies, baked lamb's 
heart, potato soup and croutons, fishbells, lemon jelly, currant 
cake, rhubarb pie, blanc mange, lobster salad, fruit pudding with 
lemon sauce, beef stew with dumplings, fig jelly, baked shad, baked 
haddock. ARREN WINTHROP. 


THIS AND THAT. 


“* Oh sing ! the swallows are in tune, 
Forget the rain of yesterday ; 
A few more suns will bring us June, 
And this, ’tis Chaucer’s month,—’tis May!” 
— William D. Howells will again make Boston his home. 
— In Paris they call Inventor Edison ‘‘ The King of Light.” 
— Max O’ Rell will lecture in this country next year, on Jonathan 
and his continent. 

— Of the first volume of Hume’s History of England but forty- 
five copies were sold the first year. 

— Tennyson derives from his works between $25,000 and $35,- 
000 a year; Browning and Swinburne $5,000. 

— Miss Minnie Freeman, the ‘‘ blizzard heroine,” is taking a 
full business course in a college in Lincoln, Neb. 

— The widow of Gen. U. S. Grant will accompany her son to 
Austria, whether he goes as American minister. 

— Walt Whitman’s seventieth birthday comes May 31, and John 
G. Whittier has written a poem to be read on that occasion. 

— The Queen of Roumania has accepted the presidency of the 
new Woman’s Library which is shortly to be opened in Paris. 

— The first completely successful illustrated paper in America 
was The Illustrated News, published by P. T. Barnum and Beach 
Brothers. They sold 150,000 copies of the first issue. 

— Rider Haggard is about to make a journey to Asia Minor 
and Persia. It is said that he goes in quest of local color for a new 
story in which Queen Esther will probably figure largely. 

— The Matthew Arnold fund now amounts to £7,000, £1,000 cf 
it having come from America. After sufficient is used to procure 
a bust for Westminister Abbey the remainder will be given to Mre, 
Arnold. 

— A copy of Gordon’s Geographical Grammar, published in Lon- 
don in 1719, records the following under the head of Pennsylvania ; 
“The length of the days and nights is much the same here as in 
New Jersey.”’ 

— The Wide Awake children who have undertaken to build the 
dining-room in the Ramona School (the Helen Hunt Memorial Build- 
ing), have received a gift of $500 to their fuud from two friends in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

— In Copenhagen a school dealing with social and_ political 
questions has just been opened for women. Among the branches 
taught are contempor history since 1845, constitutional law, 
ethics, and psychology. 

— The library of Sir Walter Scott, containing 20,000 volumee, 
remains at Abbottsford in the same condition as it was when he 
died, fifty-five years ago. The printed catalogue does not contain 
the name of a single American book. 

— The first book printed in New York is supposed to be a 
pamphlet giving the story of the controversy between New York 
and Connecticut. Diligent search is being made for this, both in 
this country and in the British Museum. 

— ‘* There are two things of which I am immoderately fond,”’ 
says Gen. Lew Wallace. ‘‘One is a square running race, without 
any hippodroming; the other is a good base-ball match, and I 
never miss an opportunity of seeing one or the other.’’ 

— Thomas Carlyle tried many times before he could find a pub- 
lisher for Sartor Resartus, and he was three years sending or carry- 
ing it to publishers. His French Revolution went begging nearly as 
long. It took nerve then as well as now to believe in one’s self 
unto success. 

— The fees for ascending the Paris Eiffel Tower have been fixed 
as follows: Five francs to the top; three francs to the second plat- 
form, which is seven hundred feet high ; and two franes to the first 
platform, a height of two hundred feet. It is estimated that the 
three platforms will afford room for ten thousand persons. 

— Hans von Biilow, the noted pianist, is noted for his eccen- 
tricity, as well as for his talent. en he has done anything to 
shock his friends and enrage his enemies he makes no apologies. 
but simply shrugs his shoulders, and says, “It’s a way I have.” 
Von Biilow is now sixty years old. He was originally intended for 
the law, but Wagner, who heard him perform on the pianoforte, 
urged him to drop the law and give himself up to music,—a bit of 
advice that he has no reason to regret having followed.—Harper’s 
Bazar. 

— The occupations followed by women college graduates are indi- 
cated by the records of the association of collegiate alamnx. Of 
524 members the latest rt shows eleven physicians, nine jour- 
nalists, eight authors, eight librarians or assistants, five lawyers, 
three artists, three printers, two each of school principals, musi- 
cians, elocutionists, and private secretaries, and one each of lect- 
urer, chemist, typewriter, government clerk, and merchant. 
Women graduates are also engaged in such varied occupations as 
book-keeping, dairy farming, stock raising, insurance agency, copy- 
ing, biology, the drama, and even in the editorship of an agricul- 


tural journal.— Wellesley College Courant, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


WANTED—A CAPACITY. 


Every one has heard of the man who, having ‘ struck oil,” 
placed his daughter at a celebrated school, where, after a fair trial, 
she was reported as wanting capacity, the oil king responding, 
‘* Buy her one, regardless of cost.’”’ Most of us who are teachers 
meet with cases of unqualified incapacity. What storms we have 
raised by refusing to promote scholars whose deficiencies were pal- 
pable. What criticisms on the public school we have called forth 
by promoting those whom we felt it impossible to advance further, 
but whom contact with others might benefit. How many of us 
know the depression, the discouragement, which follow the removal 
of pupils for whom we have labored in season and out of season, 
that they may, as their parents say, ‘“‘go where they can learn 
something.”” Nor have we always had the grace not to say, ‘‘I 
told you so,”” when it has been proved that their measure of capa- 
city was reached while with us. 

We have had our laugh over ‘* English as She is Tanght.’’ It is 
to be considered that this collection was from many schools, ecat- 
tered over a wide territory. Now it does not show a very marked 
lack of capacity in a child to confuse A/leghany with Aborigines, and 
give the latter as a system of mountains. Nor do we lose all hope 
of the boy who in confusion of words said that ‘*gome of the very 
best fossils are found in theological cabinets.’’ But it must be con- 
fessed that there was lack of intelligence in the child who stated 
that ‘‘ Long Island is the capital of New York.”’ 

There is the giant intellect, and likewise the pigmy. 

There are said to be savage tribes who cannot comprehend num- 
bers above ten. There are numberless cases of scholars who are 
unable to comprehend anything in mathematics beyond the multi- 
plication table and the first four rules of the arithmetic. They go 
over the ground mechanically, having an appearance of understand- 
ing, which fades away as soon as they leave school. In every study 
is this inability apparent. 

We can develop faculties, but if they are wanting, what can be 
done? A Sunday-school superintendent once said to his teachers, 
** You do not make the different points of the lesson clear. There 
would be no difficulty if you would only properly explain them. 
Let me show you how it is done.’’ He assembled the school and 
attempted to unfold the idea of the first great cause. ‘‘ Children,’’ 
said he, taking out his watch, ‘‘ Did anyone make my watch?”’ 
‘* Yes, a man made it,”” was the reply. ‘‘ Did anyone make my 
coat ?’’? A satisfactory answer being received to this and similar 
questions, he said, ‘‘ Did a man make the sky? the clouds? the 
pond over there? the hill up there?’ ‘No, a man could not 
make any of these things; none but God could make them. God 
is that great being who is everywhere, in all places at the same 
time. He has always lived, and will live forever. God made the 
sky, the ground, the pond over there, and the hill yonder.”’ ‘‘ Right. 
Now will that boy by the window tell me who made that hill?’’ The 
Nittle boy piped out, ‘‘I don’t know; we have only just moved 
here. 

No, it is not through lack of proper instruction, but lack of proper 
intelligence, that children do not learn. Said a teacher, ‘‘ When I 
went to school how hard I had to work in order to learn anything. 
And now everything is made so easy for the children that pee 
t.mes wonder if it does not tend to a lack of development; for they 
have no call to rely upon themselves.’’ Paschal said to Louis 
XIV., ‘There is no royal road to geometry.”’ The modern 
teacher is trying to make an easy road to every source of knowl- 
edge. ‘‘ How shall a man escape from his ancestors?’’ asks the 
Concord sage, and the teachers come to the front and try to solve 
the problem. How shall mental capacity be found in the child 
of the frivolous mother, whose mind never goes out beyond her 
dress, her housekeeping, or the claims of society? 

LOELLA V. SHATTUCK, 


FORTY KINGS OF FRANCE, 


30. What good king, ‘‘ father of his people,’’ died from an attack 
of gout bought on by the feasting and reyelry attendaut upon his 
marriage to a young and beautiful princess, who numbered among 
her maids of honor a future Queen of England? 

31. Who, at his coronation, snatched the crown from the hands 
of the pope and placed it on his own head? 

32. What king threw an axe as far as he could, to determine the 
length of the church he was about to build? 

33. What king, hated and cursed by all his subjects, died at an 
early 5 ~ bey a punishment, it was believed, for his evil life? 

34. o sent this message to a neighboring monarch: *‘ Take 
care of yourself, for the devil is let loose ?"’ 

35. What monarch was buried upon a throne, with a sword by 
his side and a Bible open upon bis lap? 

36. What king, released from imprisonment, found that the terms 
of his ransom bad not been kept, gave himself back to his captors 
and spent the rest of his life in a foreign land? 

37. What king murdered his rival, and was himself stabbed while 
reading a letter presented to him by his assassin? 

‘ 38. Of what victor will we think when we read Longfellow’s 
ines: 


* Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 
And as silently steal away?” 
59, Who was called ‘‘ The Quarrelsome ”’ ? 
40, Who promised to free an oppressed country, and then made a 
treaty with the oppressor? A. F. M 


A GOOD CLASS. 


A middle-aged man, now resident in one of our western states, 
has told us of some of the lads whom he knew at school. It was 
in Worcester, Mass., at the old town Latin school for boys, about 
1843-5. He says that Thomas Chase, now president of Haverford 
(Friends’) College, and Horace Davis, now a prominent citizen and 
Republican politician, of California, were the leading acholars and 
constituted the first clays. The two boys of the next class he 
thioks are dead; buat he knows that they did good work after their 


college graduation. The third class was larger, perbaps eight or errors occurred, hence we reprint with correction 


i e for the New York Tribune; 
ag Westminster Church, Providence, RB. 1.3 another 
clergyman of less prominence but of sterling value, and a certain 
bright and sturdy Adams Hill, whom our friend supposes to be 
Adams Sherman Hill, of Harvard University, and the sensible 


de an 
] books. He remembers that one of the class ma 

in the war days, and that another is the 
of one of the largest manufacturing corporations. From the fourth 
class there came sundry editors, bankers and merchants, and var- 


i d D.D.’s. > 
of the master to have his four grades of Latin- 


i ite th mmar as one class. There were twenty-five or 
chiar to ‘ke a college class often average better than these 
two dozen free-school lads of the old rough-and-tumble days? K. 


SUB ROSA. 
Among “ Clippings’ in a recent number of the JOURNAL was 
the following : x 
Sub Rosa.—The ancients suspended a rose from the ceiling of 
their banquet halls, and all that was said there was in strict con- 
fidence. 
Let me add this: 
Est rosa flos Veneris; quo dalcia furta laterent, 
Harpocrati matris dona dicavit Amor. 


lade rosam mensis hospes suspendit amicis, 
Convive ut sub ea dicta tacenda sciant. 


Translated : ‘‘ The rose is the flower of Venus; in order that his 
sweet thoughts might be concealed, Love dedicated this gift of his 
mother to Harpocrates. Hence it is that the host hangs it up over 
his family board that the guests may know how to keep silence upon 
what is said beneath it.’’ Harpocrates was the god of silence; 
hence our expression, ‘* It was said under the rose.”’ 

R. L. PERKINS, Boston. 


WHISKEY AND EDUCATION. 


The following three tables speak for themselves. Massachusetts 
has the honor of leading off in the amount paid per inhabitant for 
school purposes, and Arkansas in the percentage of the amount of 
saloon expense put into education. Kentucky and South Carolina 
are at the foot of the list in the amount per inhabitant paid for 
school purposes, and Louisiana is at the foot of the list in the rela- 
tion of the school to the saloon. The first two tables are taken 
from The Voice, while the last is our own : 


1. Cost PER INHABITANT FOR SCHOOLS, 


1. Massachusetts, - $3.68 11. New Jersey, - - $1.89 
2. California, - - - 3.50 12. Arkansas,- - - - .92 
3. Illinois, - - - - 3.09 13. Virginia, - - - - .87 
4, Ohio, -- - - - 2.78 14. Mississippi, - - - .67 
5. Connecticut, - - 2.67 15. Tennessee, - - - .6l 
6. Indiana, - - - 2.53 16. Alabama, - - - - .55 
7. New York, - - 2.49 17. North Carolina, - - .44 
8. Wisconsin, - - - 2.33 17. Louisiana, - - - .44 
9. Michigan, - - - 2.2 18. Georgia, - - - - .42 
10. Pennsylvania,- - 2.12 19. South Carolina, - - .39 
10. Minnesota, - - - 2.12 19, Kentucky, - - - .39 
2. Cost PER INHABITANT FOR LIQUORS. 
1. California, - $40.16 lz. Michigan, - - $11.41 
2. New York, - - 22.78 13. Indiana, - - - - 10.54 
3. New Jersey, - - 21.47 14. Kentucky, - - - 7.64 
4. Louisiana, - - 1809 15, Virginia,- - - - 5.54 
5. Ohio, - - - - 17.81 16. Georgia, - - - - 4.8) 
6. Connecticut, - - 1588 17. North Carolina, - 4.38 
7. Pennsylvania, - 14.78 18. Tennessee, - - - 4.00 
8. Massachusetts, - 14.74 19. Mississippi, - - - 3.48 
9. Wisconsin, - - 14.47 20. South Carolina, - 3.06 
10. Minnesota, - - 1303 21. Alabama, - - - 2.74 
11, Illinois, - - - 12,41 22. Arkansas, - - - 2.56 


8. Cost OF SCHOOLS AS COMPARED WITH THE SALOON, 


1, Arkansas, - - 36 per ct. 12. Ohio, - - - 15.6 per et. 
2. Massachusetts 25 ‘ 13. Tennessee, - 15 fe 
3. Illinois, - - 25 * 14, Pennsylvania, 14.3 ‘ 
4. Indiana, - - 24 ‘ 15, So. Carolina, 12.5 ‘ 
5. Alabama, - - 21 ‘“* 16. New York, - 10.9 “ 
6. Michigan, - - 20 ‘ 17. No. Carolina, 10 “ 
7. Mississippi, - 197 18. California, - 8.7 ‘ 
8. Minnesota, - 16.3 “ 19. New Jersey, 85 “ 
9. Connecticut, - 16.2 20. Georgia, - - 8.5 
10. Wisconsin, - 15.8 * 21. Kentucky, - 5 
11. Virginia, - - 15.8 ‘ 22. Louisiana, - 2.5 * 
SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND FROM 1066 TO 1889.* 
First William the Norman, 


Then William his son ; 
Henry, Stephen, and Henry, 
Then Richard and John. 


Next Henry the Third, 
Edwards, one, two, and three; 
And again, after Riehard, 
Three Henrys we see. 


Two Edwards, Third Richard, 
If rightly I guess ; 

Two Henrys, Sixth Edward, 
Queen Mary, Queen Bess, 


Then Jamie the Scotchman, 
Then Charles whom they slew, 

Yet received, after Cromwell, 
Another Charles, too. 


Next Jamie the Second 
en gi illiam and 
Together came on. wed 


nd Fou illiam all passed 
And Victoria came, 

May she long be the last! 


’ 


* In the Sovereigns of England, printed in the JOURNAL of May 9 
8, 


THE TRENCH PROBLEM. 


I send the following solutions of the problem, given for your de- 
partment of arithmetical methods. I think they may interest and 
help many teachers, though they may not be entirely new to all. 

Problem.—*‘ If 496 men, in 5 days of 12 hours 6 minutes each, dig 
a trench of 9 degrees of hardness, 465 feet long, 3§ feet wide, and 
42 feet deep, how many men will be required to dig a trench 2 de- 
grees of hardness, 168} feet long, 7} feet wide, and 2$ feet deep, in 
22 days of 9 hours each ?”’ ‘ 

Solutions by Analysis and Proportion. 

Analysis.—If 5 days require 496 men, then 22 days would re- 


quire jy X 496, and 9 hours require et, of the first preceding 
result ; 


168} feet long require a of the second result ; 
7} feet wide require # of the third result ; 


24 feet deep require 4 of the fourth result ; 


2 
2 degrees of hardness require 7 of the /i/th result. 


All the results make one compound mixed fraction, as follows : 
5 X 496 X 12), X 168} Th X X 2 
22x 9 XK 465 K 4§ XY 
496 X 121 675 X ISB _ 
vellation, 

By Proportion.—As we wish to find the number of men, place 
the number given (496) in the condition, as the third term of the 
proportion, Then as 22 days demand /ess men than 5 days, place 
the /ess term, in the second place and 22 in the first; again, as ‘) 
hours a day require more men than 12); hours, place the greater 
(12y5) in the second place, and 9 in the first place; again, as 168} 
feet long require /ess men than 465 feet, place the /ess (1684) in the 
second place and 465 in the first; again, as 74 feet wide require 
more men than 3% feet, place the greater (74) in the second place, 
and 3§ in the first; again, as 24 feet deep require /ess men than 4{ 
feet, place the Jess (24) in the second place, and 44 in the first ; 
and finally, as 2 degrees of hardness require /ess men than ‘) de- 
grees, place the Jess (2) in the second place, and 9 in the first. 


-, simplified as follows: 


The statement is as follows: 22:5:: 496 
‘’he product of the means, or of all the 9: 12), 
terms, in the second and third places, divided 465 : 16s} 


the first terms, will give the last extreme, or the 

pumber of men required; viz., 15. Make sim- 

ple fractions of the mixed numbers, and ar- 

range for cancellation as follows, bearing in mind that the whole 

numbers and numerators in the first terms and the denominators in 

the second and third terms become divisors, or denominators of a 

compound fraction, and all the other numbers will be the numerat- 

ors. Thus: 

46 X X 121 X67 X15 X 3X 4X3 X 2 

2X 10X 9X 4X 465 X2X 11 X5X 4 
I think the studying out of the above solutions will be worth more 

psychologically than nine tenths of the lectures on psychology. 


Psychology should teach us how to use our minds and it is worth 
very little if it does not. Z. RicHARDs, Washington, D.C. 


by the first extreme, or by the product of all if : HI 
44:2 


= 15 men.—Ans. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN ROMAN HISTORY. 
[See JOURNAL of April 25.] 


. Anthony and Octavius, 

30 

. Augustus, 25 B. C, 

- Guard of honor to emperor. 

. Crucifixion of the Saviour. 

. Assassinated by his guards. 

. Ostorius, Claudius was in Britain A. D, 43, for a few days. 

. Seneca and Burrhus. 

ant The Inceni under Boadicea in Britain; also that of Vindex in 
au . 
10, Nero. 
11. Vespasian. 
12. Julius Agricola, 
13. Titus. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS, 


— To “S. T. M.”: Batholdi comes of an Alsatian family. 
E. G., St. Johns, N. B. 


= To * A. T. W.”: The first circulating library was established 
in Philadelphia, by Benjamin Franklin, in 1782; and the first ref- 
erence library at Harvard College, in 1638. 

_— I should be gratified to learn through the ‘‘ Query Columns”’ 
what is considered the best biography of George Eliot. 


C. U., Bangor, Me. 


— Please tell me, through “ Queries,’ the name of the author 
of Ecce Homo, also the name of a companion volume, which was, ! 
believe, a reply to the above-named book, 


B. W. B., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


— To *‘ Japan”: The “seven Bibles,” are our Scriptures, the 
Koran of the Mohammedansa, the Vedas of the Hindoos, the Trt 
Petikes of the Buddhists, the Five Kings of the Chinese, the Zend- 
evester of the Persians, and the Eddas of the Scandinavians. 

M. T. P. Springfield. 


as am studying Longfellow’s “ Footsteps of Angels,”’ and am un- 


** He, the young and strong erished 
Noble longings for the 
By the roadside fell and perished, 
Weary with the march of life!” 
S. C. L., Leicester, Mass. 


fs The lines by Longfellow to which you refer were written of 
eorge W. Pierce, a very dear friend of the poet. —[Ep, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the variety in the size and form of printi 
the old 4to, 12mo, etc., little indi- 
cation of size; we » therefore, hereafter, give the measures 

books in inches, the number first given being the length. ad 


New Mareriats ror tee History or THE AMERI- 
CAN RevouLution. Translated from Documents in the French 
Archives, and edited by John Durant. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co, 311 pp., 8x5}. 

The author, while examining state documents in France, came to 
the conclusion that we were not as well informed as we ought to be 
oa the French agency in the American Revolution, and this was 
confirmed by an examination of the histories of our country. 
France, he informs or reminds his readers, farnished a large pro- 
portion of the soldiers, arms, officers, and military supplies, nearly 
the whole of the navy, and most of the credit aud money by which 
the war was successfully terminated. The national risk was 
great, the cost enormous. 

In the correspondence of Gérard de Rayneval and Chevalier de 
la Luzerne, not hitherto accessible, will be found much new testi- 
mony on two subjects of special interest,—the secret debates of the 
Continental Congress aod the cabal against Washington, as well as 
on the schemes of the politicians of the day who prevented an ener- 
getic prosecution of the war. De Rayneval and de la Luzerne 
were French Ministers successively sent to this country after the 
signing of the treaty of alliance with France. Points from original 
matter regarding umarchais are likewise included; these set 
his character in a new light and strongly appeal to the sympathy 
of American readers. Passages occur in the correspondence which 
relate to the character and career of Thomas Paine. In the ap- 
pendix is given a remarkable letter by the author of ‘‘ Common 
Sense,” here first published in full. Mr. Darand’s volume is 
meritorious and most timely. 

Notes ON Primary Epvucation AND 
THE STUDY OF THE LANGUAGES, By Mary Patnam Jacobi, 
M.D. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 120 pp., 8 x 5}. 

A new educational work by De, Jacobi is sure to gain attention 
from those ‘‘ apt to teach.’’ The first forty pages of her book are 
given to important details of a personal experiment in child cul- 
ture. Here is theory reduced to practice, with a summing up of 
results that invites other experimenters. Later, under the heads 
of ** The flower and the leaf,” and ‘‘ The place for the study of 
language in a curriculum of education,’’ the best methods of giving 
iustruction to children in specific branches are very ably considered 
from a physiological point of view, with illustration by diagram. 
Dr. Jacobi believes that too much is required of the juvenile brain 
in the way of compassing ideas often irrelevant; that ‘‘ What is 
easy when taken instinctively, may be incredibly difficult when it- 
self becomes the object of thought and study.’”’ For children under 
fifteen she insists on little grammar, less mathematics, and no 
sciences, Her observations on the study of Latin are among the 
most original and valuable contained in these pages. 


SELECTIONS FROM TENNYSON. With Introduction and 
Notes. By F. J. Rowe, M.A, and W. T. Webb, M.A., Pro- 
fessors of English Literature in Presidency College, Calcutta. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 154 pp,7x5. Price, 75 cents. 
An embarrassment of riches awaits any one who undertakes to 

represent the laureate in quotations from his works. These collab- 

orators have brought to the task admirable literary and critical 
qualifications, as the result proves. A noteworthy point is the vast 
amount of information,— mythological, historical, geographical, 
biographical, and general,— either contained in the poems or con- 
veyed through allusions which the explanatory notes serve to fix in 
the mind. The poet’s sympathy withthe social, scientific, and re- 
ligioas movements of the age finds frequent expression. Nature he 
wooes in her calm and disciplined moods, and his belief in the great 
moral evolution of mankind,—in the steadfast movement to ‘‘ one 
far-off divine event,’’ is another characteristic which, happily, the 
student of this volume will not find omitted. Tennyson’s poetry is 
throughout inspired by elevated thought and noble sentiment, and 
this concise study of his life and works will be justly appreciated. 


Tue Story or Patsy. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 68 pp., 
8x5} Price, 60 cents. 

Some seven years ago the free kindergartens of San Francisco 
being in need of, a benefit, the acceptable author of ‘‘ The Birds’ 
Christmas Carol’? produced and sold, with this worthy object in 
view, a little Story of Patsy. Like ‘* Topsy,’’ the story has 
‘* rowed ’’; and the new material which has more than doubled 
its original length, has even added to its touching interest. The 
‘*mitherless bairn’’ is a character indeed; but the like of this 
street Arab, who appeared to ‘‘ Miss Kate’’ with his appeal for 
instruction and his ‘‘ Here’s an orange I brung yer,’’ is not unfa- 
miliar to primary teachers in certain wards of our city. Far better 
than the entertainment derivable from the sketch, are the stimula- 
tion and hopefulness it imparts by its outcome:illustrating the text : 
‘* It makes a heaven-wide difference whether the soul of the child 
is regarded as a piece of blank paper, to be written upon, or asa 
living power, to be quickened by sympathy, to be educated by 
trath.”’? The pathetic and the amusing are well exhibited in the 
list of illustrations. 


Tue IpgAts or THE Repusuic ; or, Great Words from 
Great Americans. New York and London: G. P. Patnam’s 
Sons. Boston: C. H. Kilborn. 173 pp., 6x4. Price, $1.00. 
The contents of this work represent the essence of American 

patriotism, and their intellectual assimilation will constitute a lib- 
eral politieal education. The Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution, Washington’s first and second inaugurals, his Fare- 
well address, Lincola’s two inaugurals, and his Gettysburg address, 
—an unequalled collection. Glancing over the list one sees how 
deservedly the book has a place among the publishers’ ‘* Knicker- 
bocker Nuggets,”—of which twenty volumes are now ready,—a 
nugget being, according to the lexicographer, ‘‘a diminutive mass 
of precious metal.’’ It is furnished with an appendix and an index 
to the Constitation. The page headings are in Old English type; 
the print is as attractive as possible; the covers show, appropri- 
ately, a design in azare and gold, with back and side border in 
deans of gold upon black. This ‘' nugget”’ will be in quick 
eman 


A Girt Grapvare. By Celia Parker Woolley. Bos- 


ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 45% pp., 8 x5}. | 80 


Price, $1.50, ; 
The author of “Rachel Armstrong; or Love and Theology ’ 
will not have offered her readers a new story in vain, least of all 
one whose title embraces white muslin and a diploma. This is 
none the less interesting because of containing, at the opening, 
hints on sehool-girl etiquette,—of a kind not to be lost sight of when 


the class-day favors from the conservatory have withered. How- 
ever, they are not a didactic but a dramatic presentation, in the 
very spirit of the better class of story writing of to-day; and the 
progress of the tale is unhindered, even though presently the 
Shakespearian aphorism is again rehearsed, “ The course of true 
love never did run smooth.’”’? There follow a farewell visit, a rude 
surprise, steps retraced, an Emerson Club, passing events with 
their joys and trials; and finally come a better understanding and 
a shower of rice. 


Eraicat Reviaion. By William Mackintire Salter. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 332 pp., 7x5. Price, $1.50. 

A book made up of lectures delivered before the Society for Eth- 
ical Culture of Chicago, in which the author gives an interpretation 
of the basis of the ethical movement, the views presented being in 
consonance with those of Professor Adler. We have also reflec- 
tions from Darwin, John Stuart Mill, and other modern writers 
along this line, and so back, at least, as far as Aristotle. Yet it is 
not to be said ia this connection that there is nothing new under the 
sun. In particular the lecture, ‘‘ What is a moral action ?”’ isa 
successful attempt to analyze and fix a conception, and possesses 
considerable scientific worth. Besides, much that is not new be- 
comes of greater value from having been made accessible in con- 
densed form. Other chapters which the careful reader will mark 
for review are on ‘‘ The Rights of Labor”? and ‘* The True Basis of 
Religious Union.’? The author protests his inability to assent 
either to theism or positivism, and admits that his theories are open 
to modifications and enlargements. 


HomeEr’s Opyssry. Books I.-IV. Edited on the basis 
of the Ameis Hentze edition, by B. Perrin, Professor in Adelbert 
College, Cleveland. Boston: Ginn & Co. 229 pp,, 8x6. 
Cloth, $1.40; paper, $1.10; text separate (75 pp.,) 20 cents. 
This latest and important issue in the publishers’ college series 
of Greek authors has been adapted from the German edition to the 
needs of American college classes. Liberal citation is made to 
leading American grammars, also to the Homeric Grammar of 
Monro. Much attention has been paid to conventional phrases, 
metrical formulz, and to indicating iterati, the bearing of which 
on the critical analysis of the poem will greatly assist students. 
The latest accepted viewsin Homeric archology are presented. Be- 
sides strictly critical data, the appendix supplies material directly 
helpful in obtaining the historical and literary status of contro- 
verted opinions, 


Epwarps’ AND NumsBer Dian. Auburn, Me. : 
Lake Side Press. Price, $1.75. 

Mr. A. M. Edwards, formerly superintendent of schools of Lew- 
iston, has developed rare genius in the line of invention of practical 
aids for the schoolroom. Here is a dial 16 inches in diameter, with 
mechanical adjustments by means of which the hands may be turned 
like those of a clock, to teach time, and also, by throwing one of 
the wheels out of gear the hour hand may be left upon one number 
while the minute hand may be turned upon any of the twelve giving 
any conceivable combination of the first twelve numbers for rapid 
work. It is sure to be wid+ly used and with great satisfaction. How 
else can so many simpie combinations in numbers be so easily 
provided ? 


Srupirs 1n Pepacogy. By Thomas J. Morgan, A. M., 
D.D. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. 355 pp., 8 x 5. 

The title is characteristic of. the author, suggestive of the scope 
of the work, and indicates precisely what the non-professional 
members of the profession need and desire. There is in the work 
enough individuality to make it interesting, though it is mainly a 
series of studies in historical and experimental pedagogy. The 
author deals generously and honorably with the best writings of 
France, Germany, and England, while usivg discriminatingly and 
discreetly the written and unwritten experiences of famed Ameri- 
ean teachers. 


A VocaBULARY TO THE First Books or HomEr’s 
In1ap. By Thomas D. Seymour, Professor of Greek in Yale 
College. Boston: Ginn & Co. 105 pp., 8x6. Price, 80 cents. 
An original vocabulary, not compiled from other works of the 
kind, but made from the poem itself, will doubtless command the 
attention of tutors and students in the Greek language. Its con- 
ciseness is a prime quality, yet nothing would appear omitted that 
is essential to the accurate and appreciative reading of the great 
work; the primary and derived significations of words are well 
shown, and the suggested translations are at once simple and dig- 
nified. That it will save much time for the beginner in Homer may 
be confidently expected. More than a hundred wood-cuts, most of 
them new in this country, illustrate the antiquities of the Iliad. 


Jerry, by Ellen F. Pratt, (Alden; cloth, 75 cents), 
is a spirited story especially designed for the young, but quite com- 
petent to entertain their elders. The curtain rises upon a scene of 
intemperance and misery, when a course of love changes all, and 
adventures marvelous and manifold carry the mimic drama tri- 
umphantly to the ringing down of the curtain. 


Pror. JAMES JoHONNOT will be remembered by the 
children of this country for many years to come, through his admir- 
able books for supplementary reading. The Appletons have just 
published the most elementary of his historical series, entitled 
Grandfather's Stories. ‘Vhis work was fully arranged for by Pro- 
fessor Johonnot before his death, and the selections bear evidence 
of his keen appreciation of the proper food for children’s minds. 
He has included interesting stories from fairyland,—fables, myths, 
legends, home stories, foreign stories, ete. The book is beautifully 


illustrated. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


} sls for the History of the American Revolution; translated by 

Attempt atan International, Language; by Dr. Esper 
. N ork: Henr ‘0. 

Thomas J. Morgan. Boston: Silver, Burdett, 


iler’s Commercial Arithmetic; by W. H. Sadler and W. R. Will; price, 
W.H. Sadl 


Sad 
, Md.; ° er. 
Graduate: by Uelia P. Woolley; price, $1.50._—The Story of Pat- 
sey; by Kate D. Wiggin; price, 60 cents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Aicavern for a Hermitage; by C. A. Buskirk; price, 50 cents. New 
: . Alden. 
Ezra Sclentific Spirit of the Age; by 
jobbe. Boston’ o. 8. 
ew tty of the People of Israel; by Ernest Renan; price, $2.50. Bos- 


berts Brothers. 
tonne Tdouls of the Republic; price, $1.00. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


English Composition; by Alfred Welsh; price, 50 cents. Chicago: John 
C. Buckbee & Co 


; pric ts. New York. Harper & Bros. 
First Coy, M.A. — Grandfather's Stories ; com- 
piled an4 arranged by James Johonnot. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

| An Object in Life and How to Attain It; by F. Leopold Smith, Jr. New 
' : ler & Wells Co. 

Method for Interest; by E. A. Hubbard, Pub- 


lished by the author, Hatfield, 


EASTERN CONNECTICUT. 


The Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Association convened for 
the eleventh semi-annual meeting, May 10, at Willimantic, Princi- 
pal F. H. Beede, of the local high school, presiding. 

Following the formal opening of the session, Supt. N. L. Bishop, 
of Norwich, presented **Some Helpful Devices in Arithmetic,’’ 
laying great stress upon drill in addition, as the basis of accuracy 
and rapidity in the succeeding operations. Adding by groups, 
silently, columns of miscellaneous digits, in circles, with reference 
to multiples, requiring much writing of original problems by pt- 
pils, hints in regard to notation and numeration, were a few among 
the many practical helps suggested. 

‘The Best Thing in School’? was next defined, by Miss E. A. 
Fanning, of Norwich, as a method which permits the teaching of 
three or more branches at one and the same time, with no greater 
expenditure of time and force than is required for instruction in a 
single subject. Such a claim was made for dictation. 

Allen B. Lincoln, editor of the Connecticut Home, followed with 
a thoughtful paper on ‘‘ The Newspaper in School,”’ giving favor- 
able returns from twenty-one states in commendation of the use of 
the newspaper as supplementary reading, or for information lessons, 
by such leaders of educational thought as Superintendents Luce of 
Maine, Patterson of New Hampshire, Stockwell of Rhode Island, 
Hancock of Ohio, Hoyt of California, Carroll, Barrows, Crosby, 
Dutton, Bishop, Beede, Young, and Agard, of Connecticut; and 
Dickinson of Massachnsetts. A very thorough abstrect of this 
remarkably strong paper will appear in a succeeding issue. 

Experiences regarding the same innovation were contributed by 
Messrs. Cook and Northrop of Willimantic, Blake of Springfield, 
Webster of New York, Miss Fanning of Norwich, Dr. Bucklyn of 
Mystic, and Principal Beede of Willimantic. 

Supt. A. P. Somes, of Danielsonville, considered, in the succeed- 
ing address, the value of certain criticisms of the public schools, 
deprecating the reference of all mistakes in the school system to 
teachers alone, putting the blame on poor courses of study,—due 
generally to dictatorial committees. Lack of training among teach- 
ers was vigorously denounced, and the teacher’s responsibility,— 
independent of wages or environment,—to labor towards educating 
pupils to the duties of true manhood and citizenship was earnestly 
presented. 

** Music: Why and How it should be Taught ?’’ was the subject 
of a logical paper by Principal G. A. Nichols, of Somerville, Mass. , 
who answered the former question by the statement that, in addition 
to touching the child on the ethical side of his nature, music has it. 
value from a purely business point of view. Many a child receives 
in the public schools the training necessary to start him in the way 
of earning a living. Analagous to language, music should be taught 
largely by imitation. 

Following an address by George A. Conant, on ‘‘ The Legal 
Rights of Teachers,’’ Miss A. B. Hyde, of New Haven, gave an 
instructive presentation of the subject of Drawing in Primary 
Grades, emphasizing the truth that ail drawing has for its ultimate 
aim the expression of ideas. Mr. C. Il, Webster, of New York, 
complemented this address by a statement of the aim and scope of 
drawing in grammar grades, illustrating his arguments, as did Miss 
Hyde, by specimens of form and color studies. Mr. Charles H, 
Ames, of Boston, made an earnest, incisive plea for taste and it- 
telligence iu color teaching ; after which the Rev. Charles Holdeu, 
of Willimantic, spoke vigorously and convincingly on ‘‘The Im- 
portance of Moral Teaching,’’ recommending the Bible as the only 
practical and necessary textbook. 

Supt. W. C. Bates, of Canton, Mass., then introduced his audi- 
ence to ‘‘ The Ideal Teacher,’ a brave, earnest, goodly, and ten- 
der creation, whom it was pleasant to know, if only within the 
sphere of the imagination. Music by Miss Royce and Mr, Leavitt, 
with a logic talk on vocal exercises by Miss E. C. Fisher, of Wey- 
mouth, completed the measure of the day’s work. 

The element of sociability was added by means of two informal 
collations hospitably served by the ladies of Willimantic, in com- 
pliment, primarily, to the retiring president, Mr. Beede, to whose 
ability and direction the success of the meeting was largely due. 

The following were the committees: On Resolutions — Mr. 
Barnes, Preston; Mr. Gould, Putnam; Miss Bingham, New Lon- 
don; Miss Clark, Danielsonville; Miss Champlin, Tolland. Ou 
Nominations—Mr. Swift, Jewett City; Mr. Adams, Plainfield; 
Miss McDonald, Greenville; Miss Curtis, Patnam ; Miss Fanning, 
Norwich. 

Officers for the ensuing half year: 

President—Mr. F. A. Verplank, of Colchester. 

Vice-President—Mr. F. Young, of Willimantic. 

Secretary—Mr. Ladd, of Taftville. 

Treasurer—Miss Cook, of Putnam, 

Executive Committee—Mr. Bliss, South Coventry; Miss Holt, 
Norwich; Miss Pilling, Danielsonville. 

Owing to the sudden illness of the lecturer, Supt. George A. 
Littlefield, the evening session was omitted. FE, A. FANNING, 


WORCESTER CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The teachers of Worcester County (Mass.), held their semi-an- 
nual meeting at Westboro’ on Saturday, May 11th, presided over 
by Francis P. McKeon, of Worcester. 

The opening number was a ‘‘ Class Exercise in Reading,’’ by 
Miss Louise E. Forbes, of Westboro. The marked feature of the 
exercise was the writing in script form “ in the air’’ the prominent 
words of the lesson. The teacher was generously applauded. ‘‘ The 
Cultivation of the Ear in Primary Education ’’ was the next exer- 
cise, by Miss Carrie H. Wilmarth, of the Millbury Street School, 
Worcester. We must, as teachers in the primary schools, secure 
the training of the senses; and much is done with the senses of 
touch and sight. That of hearing is neglected too much. Writ- 
ing upon the blackboard sentences, maxims, ms, etc., children 
learn to commit them by sight. The ‘slavery to the blackboard ”’ 
in sight work is to be deprecated. The work of committing poetry 
should be accomplished largely by listening to the tones of the 
voice, by imitating well-inflected reading. Rote singing is a good 
method of cultivating the ear. True sentiment must be heard ana 
felt to convey its true ideas to the mind of the child. We should 
avoid a coarse, irritating tone in teaching music. A light, pleas- 
ant tone can only be produced by pupils in a proper position of 
bod 

_/ for Beginners’’ was given by H. J. Chase, of East 
Donglas. He outlined a method of what he termed a “‘ Self teach- 
ing method” of presenting the subject of geometry. By the aid 
of a very bright boy he clearly illustrated his method, showing how 
readily the preliminary work in geometry may be performed by 
young pupils in grammar schools. This method in geometry pur- 
ports to be substantially the same as that now used in teaching 
such subjects as physics and chemistry—that is, the pupil is fur- 
nished at the beginning with afew simple means for making his 


own investigations and discoveries, and is required to state results 
in his own words. It is as nearly as possible the reverse of the or- 
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divary method, beginning where the latter usually ends—i. e., with 

ne Si of construction. A certain number of these having been 

learned empirically, the pupil is prepared to discover for him- 

self many of the facts stated in the ordinary textbooks on 
metry. 

a oy Huling. Principal of the New Bedford High School, 

spoke on Edmund Spenser's Schoolmaster.’’ 

The poet Spenser marks the beginning of a new and glorious era 
in English literature. As lovers of fine literature, therefore, we 
should rejoice at any light shed on the boybood of this author. Bat 
when that light displays in full relief the figure of this quaint old 
schoolmaster, a bit of fellow-feeling holds the gaze of teachers to 
the pieture. Such a service has been rendered by Rev. R. M. 
Quick in the reprinting of the ‘* Positions’? of Dr. Richard Mul- 
caster, the first Head Master of the Merchant Taylors’ School in 
London. 

Spenser probably entered Mulcaster’s school in 1561 ; certainly 
he was there in 1568, and probably as senior boy. The next year 
he entered college, and also began his poetic career by translating 
certain sonnets of Petrarch. In the morning the master would 
plainly construe and parse the lessons to the scholars, which done, 
he slept his hour in his desk in the school: but woe be to the 
scholar that slept the while! Mulecaster was an adept in prepar- 
ing his pupils to give plays before the queen and other digni- 
‘aries. The rivalry of the ‘tragedians of the city’’ with these 
boy-players is well shown in Hamlet. Perhaps this explains an 
apparent caricature of Muleaster by Shakespeare himself in the 
role of Holofernes in ‘* Love’s Labor Lost.’’ The ‘‘ Positions’’ of 
Muleaster isa treatise on education, and contains much informa- 
tion about the school-keeping of the time, and its theories are 
generally sensible. Though an erudite scholar himself, he did not 
make scholarship his ouly ideal in training. He insisted on thor- 
ough physical training. ‘‘Why,’’ says he, ‘‘is it not good to 
have every part of the body and every power of the soul to be fined 
to his best?’ The teacher, he thinks, should be also his pupil’s 
physician and divine, caring alike for mind, body, and soul. Every- 
body should learn to read and write; those who were to take 
higher learning should also be learned to draw, sing, and play some 
musical instrument. ‘The education of girls is strongly urged, and 
it is shown that in the Elizabethan age, the higher education of 
women was more general and thorough in England than it has been 
since anywhere, until within a generation. He would not begin 
too early with chiidren, but would have the best teachers and the 
best pay in the schools for beginners, insisting on the absolute ne- 
cessity of laying a good foundation. Thus Mulcaster captures the 
hearts of the primary teachers of to-day. 

In the days when Latin was the learned language, Mulcaster, 
one of the most learned men of his time, deliberately wrote his two 
books in English. This, he says, was because his meaning was to 
help his own country. In this he largely failed, because of his 
faulty and obscure style. His books have been little read, and his 
name has become forgotten. Yet, in a larger sense, he has helped 
his own country and oursas well. Not through his ‘* Positions,”’ 
his Latin verses, or his courtly pageants bas his best work been 
done. It isthrough the author of the ‘Faerie Queene,’’ through the 
pine translators of King James’ Bible who were his pupils, through 
the nameless lads that vexed his soul, that he has most finely suc- 
ceeded. So will it be with teachers of to-day. By their pupils 
they will take their bold on the future. The most powerful lesson 
from Spenser’s old master, then, is an echo of the words of our com- 
mon Master, ‘‘ Feed my Lambs.”’ 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


At 1.30, the President introduced J. M. Balliet, Superintendent 
of Schools, Springfield, Mass., who read one of his best pedagogical 
papers on ‘‘ The Senses and Their Culture.’’- 

Professor Balliet’s paper was essentially the same that he gave 
before the Massachusetts Association, reported in the JOURNAL at 
that time. 

Miss Alice E. Merriam, of the Woodland Street School, Worces- 
ter, explained *‘ The Normal Method of Teaching Sight Singing.’’ 
She gave illustrations of the method with a class of children from 
the Westboro schools, under direction of Mr. Charles I. Rice. The 
paper was well received, and clearly outlined the normal style of 
teaching music. 

A. P. Marble, superintendent of schools of Worcester, spoke on 
**'The National Meeting,’’ to be held at Nashville, Tenn., in July, 
urging Eastern teachers to attend, and explaining that the heat in 
sfummer was not more oppressive in the South than at other places 
where the meetings had been held. 

The meeting at Nashville this year, July 16 to 20, will be re 
ceived with enthusiasm by the Southern teachers. ‘The official bul- 
lotin just issued gives the program in full and the various routes 
for reaching that city. Excursions have been organized at low 
rates to various points of interest in the South, to the battlefields of 
the late war, caves, mountain resorts, and the beautiful scenery of 
the Alleghanies. From the West and South there will be a large 
attendance, and the New England and Middle Atlantic States 
ought to be largely represented. To know the peculiar educational 
problem which confronts the South, it is necessary to see the people 
in their homes, and to talk with the teachers. Such an acquain- 
tance will tend to remove the prejudice which is founded on mis- 
conception, and to create bonds of sympathy and good fellowsbip. 
If all the teachers, from all parts of the country could know each 
other, no sectional strife could be stirred up in future generations ; 
and a chief feature of this meeting will be to increase this acquain- 
tanee. The visit to Nashville will be an experience never to be 
forgotten, —a red-letter day. 


CLOSING EXERCISES. 


(Continued from last week.) 
Almira College, Greenville, Iil., Jane 5, 
Baker University, Baldwin, Kansas, June 6. 
Clark University, Atlanta, Ga., May 30. 
Eastern State Normal School, Castine, Me., June 5 and 6. 
Gannett Institute, Boston, Mass., June 5. 
Massachusetts Institute of T:chnology, Boston, May 28, 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa., June 5 and 6. 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., Jane 7. 
Pardue University, Lafayette, Ind., June 5. 
Tuskeegee Normal Indostrial Institute, Ala., May 30. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Jane 5. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 

State Editor, T. 8. PRICE, Fresno City. 
Fresno City expects soon to have a new college, to be under the 
management of * The Christian Brothers.’’ 
Members of boards of education are no longer allowed to pre- 
pare applicants for examination,’ and the attempt to influence a 
member in the discharge of his duty is declared a misdemeanor. 
The statute now requires all pupils in the public schools to be 
vaccinated. 
Census marshals shall not, by a recent law, receive more than 
$6 per diem for their services, and shall not receive payment per 


capita. 


IOWA. 


Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, of Ida Grove, has been elected principal 
of the new training school at Sioux City, at a salary of $1,200. 
Mrs. Kellogg was for ten years a teacher in Boston, and her suc- 
cess at Ida Grove during the past year has given her distinction in 
the West. Sioux City is one of the most progressive towns 1 the 
country, and she will be well backed up in her energy and zeal for 
modern methods. 
MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

Supt. B. M. Reynolds, of Fergus Falls, after a long and success- 
ful experience in the educational field, has retired with the kindest 
wishes and heartfelt gratitude of all who ever knew him. Professor 
Reynolds was one of the best educators in the Northwest, and he 
will be greatly missed from the educational circles of Minnesota. 

The graduating exercises of Mankato High School will take 
place May 24; and of the normal school May 2). 

The commencement exercises of the Minneapolis High School 
will occur June 7, when 82 pupils,—26 boys and 56 girls,—will re- 
ceive their diplomas. This is the largest class that ever graduated 
from the school. 

Ex-Governor J. S. Pillsbury has donated $150,000 to the State 
University. Séveral new buildings will be erected this year. 

Sauk Rapids graduated 9 students, May 3. 

The Lake Minnetonka Summer School will open July 9 and close 
August 2. 

NEBRASKA, 
State Editor, W, EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 

County Supt. A. E. Clarendon, of Dodge County, has secured 
the services of Prof. Wm. N. Hailmann and Mrs. Eudora Hail- 
mann, of Indiana, in his summer institute. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Education of Edgar, Supt. 
M. B. C. True, of Loup City, and author of Civil Government of 
Nebraska, was elected superintendent of Edgar schools, to succeed 
Supt. Marion Thrasher, who goes to California at the close of the 
present school year. 

It is now thought probable that some of the laboratories of the 
State University will be open for one month during the summer 
— — who are engaged in teaching during the regular 

ege year. 

Supt. W. B. Backus, of the Columbus schools, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Indian Industrial School, at Genoa, by Pres- 
ident Harrison. Principal J. M. Scott, of Calloway, has been 
elected as his successor. 

The school board of Wahoo, by unanimous vote, reélected Supt. 
T. H. Bradbury for the coming school year, and voluntarily raised 
his salary $200 per annum. 

The Lincoln High School bas been the recipient of a number of 
lectures recently, given by Governor J. B. Thayer, Drs. L. E. Hicks 
and Sherman, of the State University, and others. 

Prof. G, E. Barber, of the chair of Latin in the State University, 
has eailed for Europe. He will first go to the Paris Exposition. 
Leaving France, he will spend a month at Rome, Naples, and Flor- 
ence, after which he will spend some time in Berlin, completing his 
studies in the British Museum, 

The new Christian University, Bethany Heights, Lincoln, has 
decided to open its first session the coming September. Their 
new building is under headway and will, when completed 
have cost $50,000. The finances of the new institution are said to 
be in excellent condition. The faculty is not yet completed, but at 
present is as follows: Pres. W. P. Aylesworth, A. M., of Fairfield 
College, vice-president and dean of the Bible department ; Prof 
A. M. Chamberlain, A. M., of Fairfield College, chair of Ancient 
J. A. Beaty, Ph.D., of Oskaloosa 

‘ollege, Lowa; Mrs. P. Stearn i i 
n the country schools of Lancaster County it i i 

quite common for special work to be 
Boys carve and cut out figures of familiar objects, or frame pi 
of wood. Girls construct needlework, figures of animals ime te 
mount pictures in manuscript books, with written deseri ti ve 
make up leesons in artistic forms, ete. This work may be lanan 
the F. B. McClusky, Lincoln 
on exhibition at his office a topographi Afri 

Superintendent McClusky has en . i 
teacher of methods in the State N i, 
tute, which begins a two weeks’ session the last of June. ae, 


NEVADA, 
State Editor, STHPHEN 8. LINGO Hawt 
horne. 
Pres. LeRoy D. Brown, of the State University, 


by President Harrison as a member of the board f i 
U. S. Military Academy. 
emy. President Brown will depart for the 


State Superintendent W. C. is visiti i 
cater Dovey is visiting the schools in the 
ommencement day at the State University i 
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The high sch. ol of Reno will gradnate a class of 
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has been appointed 


Mr. William S. Devol, B.Ag., late botani : . 


i nt of field experiments at the Nevada State University, 
— to complete our Agricultural Experiment Station 
building, a neat brick structure 45 x 30 feet, and three stories high, 

of $5,000. 
m Pla appropriated funds for the erection of a new 

d this summer. a 
known as the Academy of Science, and com- 
posed of the University faculty and a few chosen members from dif- 
ferent parts of the state, has been instituted at Reno. 

Governor C. C. Stevenson appointed Trenmore Coffia, of Carson 
City, regent of the university, vice J udge Wells, resigned. The 
board now consists of Hons. H. L. Fish of Reno, E. T. George of 
Lewis, and Trenmore Coffin of Carson City. : 

The county snperintendents are seeking to raise the standard of 
teachers by subjecting them to more rigid examinations. 

The schools of Winnemucca have closed for a short vacation. 

Candelaria schools closed for a year the first of April—no money, 

The public schools of Elko have made very rapid progress under 
the guidance of W. W. Booher. Superintendent Booher has given 
good satisfaction wherever he has taught, and has been superin- 
tendent of the Elko schools for three years. 

OHIO. 
State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance, O. 

The Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association convened in the 
Central High School building, Norwalk, the 18th inst. The fol- 
lowing was the program: Address of Welcome, Hon. 8S. A. Wild- 
man, Norwalk; ‘‘ Some Essential Elements of a Good Teacher 
not Determined by Examinations,’ Supt. J. A. Shawan, Mt. Ver- 
non; * The First Year of Latin,’’ Miss Frances Horsford, Ober- 
lin; ‘* Life, Character, and Deeds of Principal M. S. Campbell,” 
Supervisor E. F, Moz!ton, Cleveland; ** The Length, the Breadth, 
and the Depth,’’ Supervisor William Richardson, Cleveland. 

During the last year the following towns in Ohio have introduced 
the subject of vocal music into the course of study in the public 
schools: Sandusky, Findlay, Massillon, Port Clinton, Athens, 
Vaulbert, Salem, and Shreve. 

Miss Bettie A. Dutton, principal of the Kentucky School, 
Cleveland, is just recovering from a sickness which has kept her 
from her work for several weeks. 

The Cleveland schools did thorough work on the 30th ult., in 
honor of the inaugural centennial. At the suggestion of Superin- 
tendent Day patriotic exercises were held in all the schools of the 
city, and at the Kentucky and Sibley schools fine American flags 
were purchased by the pupils and floated from their respective 
buildings. Supervising Principal Richardson is conducting a series 
of informal teachers’ meetings in the several buildings in his dis- 
trict. His subject is ‘‘Grammar and Language.’’ The teachers 
find these talks very helpful in the daily work. 

The schools of Cleveland suffered a great loss in the recent 
death of Professor Campbell. One of his good friends and an as- 
sociate with him has this to say of him: Professor Campbell was 
one of those rare souls who saw, not his own corner of the field 
alone, but the work in its unity-from primary to high school, and 
saw it in its bearing on the individual life. A man of a beautiful 
spirit, and of rare wisdom and skill in instruction and administra- 
tion, We may not see bis like again. 


TENNESSEE. 
State Editor, J. B. CASH, Chattanooga. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees of Vanderbilt University, 
May 7th, Bishop R. K. Hargrove was elected president of the 
board, to succeed Bishop MecTyeire, recently deceased. Bishop 
Hargrove lives in Nashville, was a great friend of MeTyeire, and 
is thoroughly conversant with the affairs of the university. 

Capt. J. F. Merry, general western passenger agent of the IlIli- 
nois Central railroad, with headquarters at Manchester, Iowa, was 
in Chattanooga May 10th, arranging the details for an excursion of 
the teachers of his state tothe N. E A., to meet at Nashville in July, 
Major Conner, chairman of the local committee here, took the cap- 
tain about the city, and to the summit of Lookout, and many points 
of interest were taken in, all of which will be written up and pub- 
lished at once ia a bulletin to be issued by the Illinois Central. 
Captain Murray will send one of there circulars to every teacher in 
the Northwest, and he feels confident that a great number will 
visit this historical section. 

The matter of a reform school for boys, is receiving attention. 
There is at present no such institution in the state. Hamilton 
County’s court at its last session appointed a committee to formu- 
late plans for the establishment of such a school, and they will 
make ready a report to present to the next term of the county 
court. Various letters have been received from different parts of 
the country concerning the management of such schools, and it is 
determined that this most necessary appendage shall be immedi- 
ately made a part of our educational system. 

y A aon of the board of trustees of the Consolidated Grant 
Memorial _ University, which includes the schools founded by the 
Freedman’s Aid Soci-ty in Chattanooga and at Athens, was held in 
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the former city, May 2, for the purpose of organ- | the next five yeara these funds will accumulate to 


izing under the new charter. Of the seventeen 
trustees who signed the new charter, there were 
present fourteen. When the question of the elec- 
tion of a president for the consolidated schools 
came up, it was decided to proceed to ballot for 
that officer at once. The following is the result of 
the ballot: Rev. J. F. Spence, 10; Rev. R. S. 
Rust, 1; Bishop I. W. Joyce, 1; Rev. F. H. 
Hoyt, 1. Rev. J. F. Spence was declared elected. 
The president will have under him a dean of lib- 
eral arts at Chattanooga, and a dean of theology 
at Athens. 

A meeting of the city teachers of the public 
schools of Chattanooga was called Tuesday even- 
ing, April 30, to institute measures for the recep- 
tion and proper entertainment of the 6,000 teach- 
ers who will visit that city from July 20 to August 
1. A committee of teachers was appointed who 
will take the matter in hand, and we can assure the 
teachers of the country who may desire to visit 
Chattanooga that everything possible will be done 
to show them our beautiful scenery and historic 
battle unds. Major G. C. Conner is chairman 
of the local committee at this point. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


O. S. Davis, who graduates from Dartmouth in 
June, is expected to take the place of J. H. Dan- 
bar in the White River Junction graded school. 
Mr. Danbar resigns to accept the office of super- 
visor in his county. 

Mason S. Stone, who has been the successful 
principal of the Academy at Morrisville for three 
years, severs his connection with that school at this 
commencement season, in order to enter upon his 
duties as supervisor of Orleans county, an honor 
which was conferred upon him at the 7th of May 
election. 


The St. Albans High School now has but one 


session during the day. The work begine at 8|™ 


a.m., and closes at 12.45, thus avoiding the ex- 
treme heat of the afternoon. 

The graduating class at the Burlington High 
School numbers about sixty. 

The capacity of the Rutland schoolrooms is so 
inadequate, notwithstanding the fact that a new 
building was completed put into use last fall, 
that measures are being taken to erect a large 
schoolhouse for lower grades, and possibly build 
an addition to the high school. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mr. Joseph G. Scott, who has been so intimately 
associated with the Westfield State Normal School 
for more than a score of years, both as teacher and 
principal, died May 9th, at Manitou, Colorado. A 
more extended no tice will be given next week. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Here is an idea worth copying: Principal Hall, 
of the Hartford public High School, made applica- 
tion to the present session of the state legislature 
for an act incorporating the alumni association of 
that school, the object being to enable the associa- 
tion to promote the interests of the school by re- 
ceiving gifts and bequests and applying the income 
derived from the same to the objects specified by 
the donors. The petition to the legislature was 
granted at once, and the association is now a legal 
corporation. The petitioners met on March third 
and adopted a constitution and elected officers for 
the year ensuing. The constitution makes any 
regular graduate of the school and any present or 
ex-teacher eligible to membership, on payment of 
fifty cents for an annual, or five dollars for a life, 
membership. At the annual meeting on the even- 
ing of graduation day, many of the graduates be- 
came members, and the new corporation starts in 
life with more than five hundred dollars in its 


such an amount that the alumni association will 
be able to materially aid some of its deserving 
members in paying their way through college. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From May 15 to May 21, inclusive.) 


— Disastrous storms in Austria. 

— The Democrats capture Montana. 

— Big oil well discovered at Tiffin, O. 

— Christians massacred in Montenegro. 

— A million dollar hailstorm in Virginia. 

— Six inches of snow at Bismarck, Dakota. 

— Canadian war ships leave for the fisheries. 

Poy Death of Allen Thorndike Rice in New York 
ity. 

— Eleven thousand men in Silesia are on a 

strike. 

— A heavy earthquake shock in middle Cali- 

fornia. 

— Ramor that Brazil and Bolivia are preparing 

for war. 

— Heavy snowfall in northern Wisconsin and 

Michigan. 

— A fire at St. Sauveur, near Quebec, rendered 

hundreds homeless. 

— Bismarck makes a savage attack on the 

Liberals in the Reichstag. 

— The various Baptist associations celebrate 

their anniversaries in Boston. 

— Senators Hoar and Hale injured in a railroad 

accident on the Southern Pacific. 

— Hundreds of arrests in consequence of the 

discovery of a plot to kill the Czar. 

— Villages, forests, and cattle destroyed by an 

enormous landslide at Spiess-back, Switzerland. 

— The steamer Alaskan lost in the Pacific; 

she carried no passengers, but one of the crew is 


issing. 

— Probable strike at Carnegie’s works in Pitts- 
burg, on account of the introduction of a new slid- 
ing scale of wages. 

— And now the builders, brewers, and tailors 
in some portions of Germany, are on a strike for 
nine hours and more pay. 

— The German emperor warns the Westphalia 
strikers against acts of violence, promising to pro- 
tect those who behave well. The strike results in 
eight hours and increased pay. 

— Death of W. I. Bishop, the mind reader. 
Some of his friends claim that he was only in a 
trance, and that his death resulted from the 
autopsy that was performed on him. 

— The New York Assembly authorizes street 
railways to use any motive, cable, electricity, or 
compressed air, provided they first obtain consent 
of Street Railway Commissioners and property 
owners along the lines of their routes. 

— The President has appointed Solomon Hirsch, 
of Oregon, to be Minister to Turkey; Clark E. 
Carr, of Illinois, to be Minister to Denmark ; 
Henry W. Severance, of California, to be Consul- 
General to Honolulu; John Jarrett, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to be Consul at Birmingham; Thomas H. 
Sherman, of the District of Columbia, to be Con- 
sul at Liverpool. 


Is LIFE worth living, if we cannot live well ? 
Yet what teacher can ‘‘ live well’’ in a town that 
does not appreciate good work, and is not willing 
to pay a reasonable salary for such work? If you 
want a fresh start in a new field where the people 
are alive to the interests of the schools, join the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Send early for their circulars 
before the busy season commences and while they 


treasury. It is confidently expected that within 


have time to become acquainted with you. 


For additional Summer Schools see last page. 


FOR NERVOUS DISEASES 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
Dr. F. G. KELiy, Alderton, W. T., says: ‘‘I 
have prescribed it in a large number of cases of 
restleseness at night, and nervous diseases gener- 


ally, and also in cases of indigestion caused by 
lack of sufficient gastric juice of the stomach, 


THE KEY to the success of the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association is told in two words,— 
“hard work.’’ Mr. Brewer works from early 
morn till late at night, giving his whole attention 
to all the details of the business, and making him- 
self familiar with the record of each teacher. It 
is this personal knowledge of the qualifications of 
each member and his personal recommendation of 
his teachers, either directly or through agents, that 


with marked success, and consider it one of the 
best remedies known to the professional world.’’ 


has made this agency the most successful one in 
the Union. 


By C. BrYANs and F, J. R. Henpy. 


Prof. TRACY PECK, Yale Univ. 
—Itisa genuine boon that the es-| Princeton College 


are thus brought within the easy | and students. I 


the original. I trust that the ex- 


Prof. WILLIAM A. PACKARD, 


MOMMSEN ABRIDGED. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


Abridged from the History by Professor Mommsen, 


ONE VOLUME, 12mM0, $1.75. 


Prof. HENRY M. BAIRD, Univ. 
of City of New York.—‘“I have 


will be a 


sential parts of Mommsen’s Rome | very welcome book to teachers | convinced myself that the conden- 


shall be glad to | sation has been accurately and ju- 


reach of all, and the abridgment | use it with my classes, and believe | diciously effected. I heartily com- 
seems to me to preserve unusually | it will be widely adopted as a text- | mend the volume as the most ade- 
well the glow and movement of | book in our schools and colleges.” 


quate embodiment, in a single vol- 
ume, of the main results of mod- 


cellence of the work will be appre- 
ciated by teachers and scholars.” 


Special Net Rates to Teachers 


*4* Correspondence is solicited concerning terms for examination and introduction copies. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743--745 Broadway, N. Y. 


ern historical research in the field 
of Roman affairs.” 


The Berlitz School of Languages. 


SUMMER COURSE, at Asbury Park, N. J. 


native teachers. Numerous lessons, lectures 
in French and German conversation. 
A special course for teachers free. 


HE Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leading American and European 
authorities as the best of all natural methods. 
Instruction by the regular professors of the BERLITZ SCHOOL; only the best of 


and excursions, forming a continual practice 


Terms very low; French and German tables. 


For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 
PROF, N. A, JOLY, Vice-President of the Berlitz Schools, 


W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


The National School of 


For further information address 


Elocution and Oratory. 


SUMMER SESSION of SIX WEEKS, from JULY 1st to AUGUST 10th, 
At Grimsby Park, Canada, 


25 Miles from Niagara Falls. 


ool, Healthful, Attractive. 
— Instruction in — 
VOICE CULTURE, THOUGHT-CONCEPTION, RECITATION, 
GESTURE, ANALYSIS, PUBLIC DELIVERY, 
ARTICULATION, READING, NATURAL SYSTEM, 


SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 1124 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Will be held in the City of Boston and will 


Practical Drills in the Delsarte 


Session of 4 weeks opens Monday, July Sth. 


corps of teachers. The newest thought and eS best 


Boston School of Oratory. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF I889 


be conducted by MosEs TRUE Brown, M.A. 


New views of the Delsarte System of Expression ; 15 new Lectures by Professor Brown, 
sthetic Movements. 
tures and Readings from eminent people, including Professors CHURCHILL, TICKNOR, 
HAYES ; Mrs. FRANK STUART PARKER, Rev. WM. R. ALGER, Hon. JoHN D. Lona. 
Begin April 25th to send names for enroliment. Excel- 
lent buard and rooms at Summer sates. Send for circular with full information. 

ddress, MOSES TRUE BROWN, No. 7 BEACON ST., Boston, MAss. 


The Boston School of Oratory will open its seventeenth year October 8th, 1889. 
Special Notice. Two years’ and one year’s complete courses. Thorough instruction by an able 


A Course of Lec- 


methods. 


ddress, MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 


CLYDE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


July 29 — dug. 16 —°89. 


Courses of Study in Languages, Sciences, Mathematics, Literature, Elocution, Pedagogies, Music, and Art. | Rouse for rest and recreation, 


TWENTY INSTRUCTORS AND LECTURERS. 


Lowest Rates of Tuition. Board from $3 00 to $4.50 per week. Course of Popular Lectures Free. Full 


Descriptive Circulars sent on application. Address 


EDWARD HAYWARD, A.M., Clyde, New York. 


HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 


Among the White Mountains. 


Teachers and others orahing a quiet, first-class 
or the summer vaca- 
tion, ' the para reasonable terms, should apply for 
culars 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


College of Languages, 


THE SAUVEUR VERMONT. 


Fourteenth Session. 


July 8 to Aug. 16. 


French, German, Italian, Spanish, Modern Greek, the Romance Languages, Anglo-Saxon and early En- 


glish, English Literature and 


Just OuT: LES CHANSONS DE BERANGE 
copy will be sent to teachers at half price. 


For Circulars address 


hetoric, Latin and Ancient Greek. For Board and Rooms, address 


Miss H. L. Burkitt, Burlington, Vt. 
R with Historical Commentary and Notes, $1.25. A 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, MAss. 


OHIO VALLEY SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS 


At STEUBENVILLE, 


The Faculty has been selected with special view to helpin 


0., July 9-27, 1889. 
teachers to do better work in their every- 


day schoolroom duties. Keeping this object in mind, we ask comparison of the Faculty with that of any 


and all other Summer Schools. Boarding and Tuition as low as anywhere. 


Surrouudings attractive. 


G Hon. 
Facult , x. E. FrY£. B. A. HINSDALE, G. GUTTENBERG, I. FREEMAN HALL, 
JOHN Misses M. E. REED, SARAH L. ARNOLD, MARGARET W. SOTHER- 


LAND, MATHILDE E. COFFIN, KATHERINE *& GRIEL. 


For circulars address - N- 


MERTZ, Steubenville, Ohio. 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., PRESIDENT, 


stem of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 


ane systematic course of study, including a com Ae cipciples of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 


A hew method of Anal Natural Rendering, and 
oughly taught. practical work fo 


Spring term opens March 5. Summer term opens for four weeks, 
Institute at Cottage City Address 


at 


ne in every department. Degrees conferred. 


beginning July 15, at Martha’s Vine- 


cow 0. WESLEY EMERSON, M. D., President, 96 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


OSWEGO SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


Oswego State Normal School. 


ond Session opens July 9, 1889. Branches taught: 
German, Spanish, Italian, Euglish Literature, 
Ancient and Modern Greek, Latin, Sanskrit, Hebrew, 
Volaptik, American History. ete. Dept. of Physical 
Culture. Principals; Cohn, Assistant Prof. of 
French. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass ; and 
Frederick Lutz, Prof. of Modern Languages, Albion 
College, Albion, Mich. For full programmes address 
either the Principals or Mr. W. G. RAPPLEYE, 

2t Oswego, N. Y. 


PE e Special Teachers’ Excursion to 
EURO 4e Europe. 8150 — 
i for 34 days’ trip, first class travel throughout, 
the time you Mee York until you return, 
Refer to Hon. Wm. E. Sheldon, Boston. Write for 
particulars to H. D, NEWSON, 946 Broadway, N. Y. 


E e Special Teachers’ excursion to 
EUROP Europe. 8150 every, 
ing for 34 days’ trip, first class travel throughout, 
Saline time yom leave New York until you return. 
Refer to Hon. Wm E. Sheldon, Boston. Write for 
particulars to H. D. NEWSON, 946 Broadway, N. ¥. 


PE e Special Teachers’ Excursion to 
EURO Europe. 84150 covers 
r 34 days’ trip, first class travel throughout, 
time you New York until you return. 
Refer to Hon. Wm. E. Sheldon, Boston. Write for 
particulars to H. D. NEWSON, 946 Broadway, N. ¥ 


PE e Special Teachers’ Excursion to 
EURO Europe. 8150 

for 34 days’ trip, first-class trav roughout, 
time Now York until you return. 


Agents 


TEACHER wanted in every city and town 
of the United States to act as 
local librarian. Liberal compensation for a few hours 
service weekly; $20 per week may be earned during 
vacations. Address, with references, 
UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
P. O. Box 3468, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED, 
A FEW TEACHERS, —those capable of teaching 
the higher grades preferred,—for light and pleasant 
employment, during vacation. 
Address ™%, Box 51, Boston, Mass. 


75. 00 t 950 00 A MONTH can be made work- 
| — 0 «ing for us. Agents preferred 
who can furnish a horse and give their whole time to the 
business. Spare moments may be profitabl omptozent 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. . F. JOHN- 
SUN & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
NV. B.—Please state age and business experience. Never mind 
about sending stamp for reply. & Co. 


Aimed at Wrongs 2 B Righted, Follies 2 B Shunned, Dan- 
ers 2 B Avoide'!, Sorrows 2 B Mitigated, Victories 2 B Won. 

treasury of his best thoughts. Beautifully Illustrated, 


y I 
72 pages, $2.75» B. TREAT, NEW YORK. 


WANTED, 

Teachers in every section to sell ** THE CHRISTIAN’S 
LEGACY.” The first agent who started sold to every 
person called on the first day. Justout. Large prizes 
offered. W. J. HOLLAND, 

E. E. HOLLAND. 150 Nassau St., 

40 Dearborn St., New York, 


Hon. Wm. E. Sheldon, Boston. Write for 
to H. D, NEWSON, 946 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Chicago. 
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JTOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIX.—No, 21. 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title Author. Publisher. Price. 
Attempt at an International Language. speran age : 
Pedanony. ‘ Morgan Silver. Burdett, & Co, 1 Be 
Commercial Arithmetic. . ° ° ° Sadler W H Sadler, Baltimore, Md, 1 5 
A Girl Graduate. ; é é ° Woolley Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bos, 1 50 
The Scientific Spirit of the Age. . . oe George H. Ellis, Boston, 
Critical Essays. . A 50 
A History of the People of Israel. ° Renan Roberts Brothers, Boston. 2 ' 
The Ideals of the Republic. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y, 
English Welsh John C Buck bee, Chicago, 
A Progressive Drawing Book. ° Delamotte Macmillan & Co, N. Y, 
Phonetic Spelling Adapted to English. a 
European Glimpses and Glances. Emerson Cassell & Co. 
The Salvation of Faust. ° . Gage Cupples & Hurd, Boston, = 
The Sphinx in Aubrey Parish. Chamberlain a > = 1 50 
Homeric Vocabulary. Seymour Ginn & Co, Boston, 
Algebraic Analysis. ° ° Wentworth 1 60 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. TI 

THE new catalogue of Schoo) Aids and Educa- ow O a ° 

tional Material which Milton Bradley Co., Spring- 
A WARNING. 


field, Mass., have published is a document which 
will find a welcome place for itself on teachers’ 
desks all over the country. On the front cover is 
a picture of an old-fashioned New England coun- 
try schoolhouse, with its pile of ‘‘ four-foot’’ cord- 
wood, and two children in the foreground bringing 
a pail of water from a neighbor's well. Under- 
neath this sketch appears the modern metropoli- 
tan school building, the combination indicating 
that Bradley’s School Aids are equally helpful in 
town and country. 

In previous editions of the Catalogue there 
has been no attempt at classification, because of 
the constant changes made necessary through fre- 
quent additions to the material described. It is 
now deemed feasible, however, to present the dif- 
ferent school appliances under certain general 
heads, the ground covered by each being outlined 
by an introduction. This plan admits of important 
additions, which are sure to be made in the future, 
and the publishers hope that it will not only 
greatly assist teachers, school officers, and deal- 


ers, in ordering goods, but will also make the Cat- 
alogue a genuine education help to all concerned, 
worth more than many high-priced textbooks. 
Considerable space has been given in it to the prin- 
ciples underlying the kindergarten and to those 
kindergarten occupations which are being se gen- 
erally adopted in the primary schoola of the coun- 
try, with such modifications and variations as cir- 
cumstances require. The Bradley Company also 
have in press a regular ‘‘ simon pure’’ kindergar- 
ten catalogue, which will be out the present month. 


So extraordinary has been the demand for 
berths on the vacation excursions arranged by 
Messrs. Henry Gaze & Son., we are informed, that 
not a single berth is now available in the section 
going by the Anchor line steamer sailieg July 6 
from New York. A few berths are still available 
on the ‘‘Suevia,”’ sailing June 2), but as they are 
not likely to remain open long, it would be advis- 
able for those who wish to go to send their $50 
deposits without delay, in order to secure accom- 
modation. The round trip rate for the excursion 
by the ‘‘Suevia,’’ including all expenses, is only 
$150. The Messrs. Gaze are arranging a small 
party to sail in June by two other steamers. For 
further particulars regarding these excursions, ad- 
dress H. D. Newson, Manager Educational De- 
partment, 46 Broadway, New York. 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY,— 
J. W. Shermerhorn & Co.,—have removed to No. 
3 East 14th Street, New York City, directly over 
the Central Safe Deposit Company, and 14th Street 
Bank. This old and reliable agency has won the 
esteem of school officers and teachers in the past, 
and will execute further commands with prompt- 
ness. 


IMPORTANT.— When visting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

epot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. plan. and 

staurants supp with the best. Horse cars 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


ELEGANT offices to let at moderate prices, suit- 
able for the representatives of school books and 
school specialties or subscription books, ete., ete. 
Apply to A. Lovell & Co., publishers, No. 3 East 
14th Street, New York. 


The New England Bureau 


Will furnish circulars and give full information of the 
best Summer Schools in New England. 


Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


NAUTHORIZED parties are advertising a 

Camera which they claim is similar to the 
Kodak, loaded with our film. (We are the only 
manufacturers of continuous films in the world.) 
We warn the public that the said Camera is en- 
tirely unsuitable for using our films, and we de- 
cline to be responsible for any failures resulting 
from its use. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE CAMERA 


that is sent out loaded with 100 Kastman’s films, 
and that is the Kodak. The patents on the 
Kodak and film are all owned by us, and infring- 
ers will be prosecuted. 

Send for Kodak Primer,—free. 


THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM 00., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
115 Oxford St., London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Explorer Stanley is like a lady’s pocket. 
We all know that he is somewhere; but no one 
ean find him.— Yonkers Statesman, 


—In every community there are a number of 
men whose whole time is not occupied, such as 
teachers, ministers, farmer’s sons and others. To 
these classes especially we would say, if you wish 
to make several hundred dollars during the next 
few months, write at once to B. F. Johnson & Co., 
of Richmond, Va., and they will show you how 
to do it. 


— Wife,—John, your hair is coming out ata 
terrible rate. 

Husband,—I know it is, my dear. 
something for it at once. 

Wife,—I ‘wish you would, John, for my sake. 
You know how people will talk, 


_ ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
d from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 

** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste, 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pein, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


I must do 


— The writing master who wrote that his busi- 
ness was flourishing, doubtless used Esterbrook’s 
No. 128 extra fine elastic pen, the best for orna- 
mental writing. 


Teacher.—‘‘ What is emphasis ? ”’ 

Pupil.—“ Stress of voice on a word or p 
to which one wishes to call special attention.”’ 

Teacher.—*‘ Correct. On what words do the 
Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chicago 
place special emphasis ? ’’ 

Pupil.—** Places filled, actual work done.’’ 

Teacher.—‘* Where do their imitators place the 
emphasis ?’’ 

On the word ‘ calls,’ 

_ Teacher.—“* Why do not they too place empha- 

sis on ‘ places filled’ and ‘ actual Aon done P " 

P. -—“* They can’t, because these words do 
not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
in that direction.”’ 

** Well, my boy, where is the Teachers’ Cod per. 
“In the heart of the great West, the cit 
Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one can Ay 
get the number, for in the Bible it signifies ‘full- 
ness,” ‘completeness,’ ‘ perfection’. It is a num- 

ber of ‘ good fortune,’ ‘ good luck.’ ”” 

2 Teacher,—** It is then well suited to this Asso- 
ciation, as it has certainly been “good fortune’ to 
hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 
excellent positions through their Agency.”’ 


EUROP E excursion to 


® covers every- 
thing for 34 days’ trip. first-class travel t 4 3 
from the time you leave New York until oo 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Refer to Hon. Wm. E. Sheldon, Boston. 
particulars to H, D. NEWSON, 946 Broadway, 


50] habitants in central New York on the Clyde River. 


CLYDE SUMMER SCHOOL. 


The latest candidate for professional patropage 
in midsummer is The Clyde Summer School (Jaly 
29-Angust 16) with Edward Hayward as princi- 
pal and a faculty in which are Hulda Martini, 
French and German; Mary E. Buell, literature 
and mathematics; George C. Watson, physics and 
botany; E. Kate Powley, elocution ; Mrs. Elma 
R. Stockin, oil and china painting ; Emilie F. 
Emerson, vocal music and water colors; Anna L. 
Winegar, charcoa! and freehand drawing; A. Pp, 


hy. There will also be several 
an Clyde is a village of 3000 in- 


Chapin, geog 
popular lecturers. 


The beauty of the town and surrounding country 
and the enthusiasm of the managers are sure to 
attract a large school. 


OHIO VALLEY SUMMER SCHOOL. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Treasury for pastor and people enters 
upon its seventh year with the May number. The 
portrait of Dr. J. M. Dicksor, of Providence, form, 
the frontispiece, which is followed by an excellent 
sermon and the services at his installation, There 
is a fine view of Pilgrim Congregational Charch, 
Providence, with a biographical sketch of the 
pastor. Dr. Meredith's °° Talk to Business Men”’ 
will do good. A new feature is an Arbor [Day 
Service, with suggestions, ete., for its observance, 
also a Decoration Day Service. The “* Leading 
Thoughts of Sermons’’ are excellent, and all the 
departments are filled with such matter as will 
repay a Christian worker for attention. 


— The English Illustrated Magazine for May, 
published by Maemillan & Co., 112 Fourth Ave., 
New York, always delights the home circle, who 


enjoy the stories and pure literary matter of this 
periodical. The illustrations are excellent, and 
the ‘‘ Et Cwtera”’ wins high commendations by the 


Supt. H. N. Mertz, of Steubenville, Ohio, is to 
have a summer school in his town this season 
from July 9 to 27, under the auspices of the Ohio 
Valley Superintendents’ Round Table. He is a 
man of rare ability, with a genius for success, and 
has called about him a class of men and women 
whose names are indicative of success: Prof. B. A. 
Hinsdale, of the Michigan University Chair of 
Pedagogy; Alexander E. Frye, of Cambridge, as 
skillful a lecture-teacher of geography as there is 
in the country; Supt. 1. Freeman Hall, Leomin- 
ster, Mass., whose budding fame as a specialist in 
language work already gives him front rank; 
Prof. G. Guttenberg, Erie, Pa., whose principles, 
appliances, and methods in teaching natural his- 
tory are unrivaled; Sarah L. Arnold, of Minneap- | 
olis, a writer and supervisor of great ability and 
wide reputation; Mathilde E. Coftin and Kather- 
ine A. Griel, of the Millersville (Pa.) Normal 


School, experts with a ‘‘record’’; Miss E. M. 
Reed, of Springfield, one of the leading training 
school teachers of the country, and Margaret W. 
Sutherland, of the Mansfield (O ) high school, a 
woman of distinguished ability, are all united with 
him in the effort to plant a great summer school 
in the Central Western States, | 


keenness of its criticisms by H. D. Traill, the 
writer. No better magazine can be found for the 
English and American home. Price, $1.75 per 
year. 

— The Chautauquan for May contains an “ As- 
sembly Calendar,”’ a list of 41 of the Assemblies 
modelled after the original one at Chautauqua, and 
varying in length of session from a few days to 
two months. The Calendar gives the location, 
date of opening, the length of session, and states 
what day is set apart as graduating day for mem- 
bers of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle. 

—A. Alonz Stagg, the Yale pitcher, begins a 
series of papers on ‘‘ Base-Ball for Amateurs,”’ ia 


the Harper’s Young People of May 14th, which 
will be of much interest to those enthusiastic in 


this popular game. 

— The home life of President Harrison and his 
family in the White House is the subject of a most 
interesting paper by Miss E. R. Scidmore in the 
number of Harper's Bazar of May 17. 

— Beginning with October, The Chautauquan 
will be issued twelve months in the year instead of 


ten as heretofore. Price, $2.00 a year. In clubs 
of five or more, $1.80. 


(Continued on next page.| 


National Educational Association «® Meeting 


TO BE HOLDEN IN 


NASHVILLE, TENN.,, JULY, 1889. 


L. J. GE. 
303 Brondway, N. ¥. 


Or GEORGE E. SMALLEY, Gen’! Agt., 


P. GAITHER, N. E. Agt., 
290 Washington St., Boston. 


RATES FROM BOSTON TO NASHVILLE AND RETURN: 


Route No. Il, e 632.50 
ee No. 2, e 34.15 
ee No. 34 39.59 
se No. 4, 39.59 
No. 5, . 32.50 
For CIRCULARS AND FULL INFORMATION CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


Virginia, Tenn., aud 
Ga. Air Line. 


& Mm.T. Ce., 


Central Wharf, Boxten. 


Adams: 


VERSES FOR 
Edited by OSUAR FAY ADAMS, 


We are happy to announ 
ber 7 of the TracuErs’ HELr 
meeting with a phenomenal sale ; 

of the very large amount of - 


price asked for it,—less than one-h 


Part I. contains a sh rt : 
ry for each day in the pe ee ae poet- 
June, 


will also help them to ob- | 


serve more closely the 


MANUAL SERIES, 


ize the children with Jingles, 


EVERY DAY. 


Author of “Through the Year with the Poets,” etc. 


ce the publication of ¢ 


his charming book, which appears as Num- 
The first 6 Manuals in this series are 


we oo an even larger demand for this Maunal because 
oicely selected material it contains, and the extremely low 
alf the price usually asked for such a book. 


Appended to each month are the Birthdays of 
mous poets and authors; also the most importan! 


line to four or nnd events that have occurred within the month. 


Part I. closes with nearly 100 choice marims for 


memorizing. 


Part IL comprises a selection of rhymes and 
: to be used on declamation days. 
thas been the aim of the editor to have the 


vari | 
throughout the year, ous aspects of nature ‘contents of the book as fresh and unhackneyed a3 


R, 120 PAcEs, PRICE, 25 CTS., POSTPAID. 
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will not only serve to familiar : 
M4 bits of good verse, but 
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% Somerset Street, PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
° 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago: 


May 23, 1889. 


JOURNAL OF 


THE MAGAZINES. 


(Continued from page 334.) 

—The Catholic World for May has its usual 
quota of able articles on a great variety of in- 
teresting topics. The one which will attract the 
attention of American educators is by Rev. Mor- 
gan M. Sheedy, on ‘‘ The Educational Grievances 
of Catholics.’’ He directs attention to the recent 
school agitation in Boston, Pittsburg, and else- 
where, and discusses the educational problem 
from the Catholic standpoint. In answering the 
question ‘‘ Are we nearing a solution of the school 
difficulty ?’’ he says there are favorable signs, 
such as: “The subject is now fairly open to dis- 
cussion,’ ‘‘ One no longer runs the risk of being 
fiercely arraigned for lack of patriotism, or set 
down as an enemy of republican institutions 
should he venture to express an opinion adverse to 
our public school system of education.’’ He 
affirms that there is no nation, making any ‘‘ ex- 
ternal profession of Christianity, that so totally 
sets aside the moral and religious element in the 
education of youth as does the United States.’’ 
Rev. Mr. Sheedy summarizes thirteen reasons why 
parochial schools should have a due proportion of 
the public school funds. These grievances are 
condensed in a large measure for this nation. 
Cardinal Manning recently furnished fifty reasons 
why the voluntary schools in England should have 
a due share of the public funds. Those desiring 
a concise statement of the Catholic view of the 
school question will find this article valuable. 
New York: Catholic World Office. Price, $4.00. 
single numbers, 35 cents. 


— An admirably engraved portrait of the ven- 
erable historian, George Bancroft, is the frontis- 
piece of the May Book Buyer, and accompanying 
it is an interesting sketch of Mr. Bancroft’s 
career. One little-known fact brought out is that 
he is the father, so to speak, of the Annapolis 
Naval Academy. The readers of ‘‘ The Story of 
Margaret Kent’’ will be glad to learn of the life 
of Mrs. Kirk, and to see her portrait. There is 


also a sketch and portrait of Sally Pratt McLean ; 
and much other entertaining reading. The Lon- 
don and Boston letters, literary notes, reviews of 
the latest novels and other works, readings from 
recent books, the department of questions .and 
answers, etc. The illustrations give a bright ap- 
pearance to the number. Published by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, $1.00 a year, 10 cents a number. 


— The Magazine of Art for June has a front- 
ispiece that will attract more than usual atten- 
tion. It is a study of a head in photogravure from 
one of Sir Frederick Leighton’s portraits. It is 
designed to accompany the first of a series of 
papers on the Royal Academy by the editor. The 


paper itself is illustrated by engraved reproductions 
from paintings by the Royal Academy’s President. 


The opening article is on the popular painter, 


Hermann Corrodi, whose popularity in England 
may be judged from the fact that the Jubilee pres- 
ent of the Prince and Princess of Wales to the 
Queen was one of his pictures, which, by the way, 
is here reproduced. The papers on the Barbizon 
school are continued, with N. V. Diaz still as their 
subject. There is an article on ‘*‘ Studies in En- 
glish Costume,’’ by Richard Heath, which is care- 
fully illustrated; a poem by Cosmo Monkhouse 
with i'lustrations by Arthur Lemon, printed in 
tint, and then we come to ‘‘ The Early Days of 
the Renaissance in Italy’’ with illustrations, 
which is followed by a paper on *‘ Old Arts and 
Modern Thoughts,’’ and the usual Notes. Cassell 
& Co. 35 cents a number; $3.50 a year, in 
advance. 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute for May 
is devoted as usual to Science and the Mechanic 
Arts. It is carefully edited by an able committee 
on publication of the Institute, with the assistance 
of Dr. Wm. H. Wahl, secretary. The present 
number has reports of committee on ‘‘ Science and 
the Arts,’’ and in the Chemical Section on the ‘‘ Oc- 
eurrence of Lapachic Acid in Bethabarra Wood,”’ 
by Messrs. Greene and Hooker; on ‘‘ The Present 
Condition of the Philadelphia Water Supply,”’ by 
Samuel C. Hooker, Ph.D., and also the Proceed- 
ings of the Section. Charles F. Himes has an ar- 
ticle of great interest on ‘‘ Amateur Photography 
in its Educational Relations,’ and one y Robert 


W. Hunt on “The Manufacture of 
Steels.’’ Philadelphia: Franklin Institute. 


— Lend a Hand, the foremost of the publica- 


tions devoted to organized philanthropy, is always |“ 


full of practical aid to reform and charity workers. 
The leading articles of the current issue, among 
which are Edwin D, Mead’s “‘ Studies in Muni- 
cipal Government,” ‘‘An Unseen Duty of Em- 


ployers,’’ ‘‘Work for Boys,’’ and C. F. Crehore’s 
paper on “‘ The ‘ Patriotic Society’ of Virginia in 
1786”’ merit special attention. Lend a Hund 
maintains its well-earned reputation for timely 
discussion on current topics; and the de ments 
devoted to organized philanthropy are filled with 
detailed statements of important results. Boston : 
3 Hamilton Place, $2.00 a year. 


—A new feature of Babyhood is the introdue- 
tion of a department of ‘‘ Botany for the Little 
Ones,’’ showing how the study of plant life may 


be rendered fascinating to the youngest children. 
The “ Parliament’’ contains valuable letters from 
mothers on such topics as ‘‘ Dress Reform,’’ 
‘““Ways and Means at Table,’’ ‘‘ Pastimes in 
Traveling with Children.’” New York: Baby- 
hood Pub, Co. Price, $1.50 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The English Illustrated Magezine for May; terms, 
$175 a year. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

The Treasury for May; terms, $2.50 a year. New 
York: E. B. Treat. 

The Magazine of Art for June; terms, $3.50 a year. 
New York: Cassell & Vo, 

The Catholic World for June; terms, $4.00 a year. 


The New England Bureau of 


New York: 6 Park Place. 
3 Somerset Street, 


Education, * 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS, 
Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers, and they come from 
every state and territory. 
Forms and Circulars sent free, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From oan. A. P. STONE, Spri d, Mass.—' We 
have obtained several teachers from the New Eng- 
land Bureau of Education for the schools of this city, 
all of whom have proved highly satisfaetory. e 
have always found there a good list of well-educated 
and experienced teachers to select from, and the 
representations made to us concerning the candi- 
dates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.”’ 


“ T have never regretted registering in your Bureau, 
as I did two years ago. As proof of my satisfaction 


and confidence, I send you two dollars for renewal of 
my membership. Accept my thanks.” L. H. R. 
alem, Mass., March 21, ’89. 

“Let me assure you that I have high regard for 
your Bureau and its work, and still wish to continue 
my connection with you.” T. L. W. 
Orange Co., N. C. 

“Tam greatly pleased with the attention and kind- 
ness shown me, and shall be under great obligations 
to you whether your efforts are successful or not.” 
New York, March 26, ’89. W. M. 8. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency 


(Formerly Chicago) 


"SUPPLIES 
SUPERIOR TEACHERS Recommends 
FOR Schools 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, to Parents 
AND FAMILIES. 


Mrs. L. FREEMAN - BROCKWAY, 
West 23d Street, New York. 


28 
Agenc 
WESTERN g y 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro- 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes- 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 


Oniy qualified teachers are recommended. Teachers pay 
4 registration fee of $2.00. Nocharge is made to those 
seeking teachers. 


ter atonce. Address with stamp 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Managers. 
J. E. MASSER, Secretary. 
ia Form and particulars for stamp. 


w? Teachers’ B Se 
[Both Sexes.) 
sickans, to, Coll 


Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
eges, Schools, Families, and 


*! Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 


ists, to Business Firms. wrs. A. D. CULVE 


NO FRE 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
Rervice, 


EFFICIENT 
LARGE BUSINESS, 

not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions: Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 

R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU 


ORK, 


Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1888, MT. STERLING, KY. 


2 West 14th Street. 
NEW Y¥ 


A MODEL President Lasher. of Spokane Falls, W. T.. writes as follows, April 29, and we publish his letter in 
« full because the election will have occurred before this paper is issued, and we want principals to see 
what we consider an acounets letter of inquiry for teachers. “‘We must appoint a professor of mathematics in 
. We want a man with the following qualifications: A teacher of some experience, enthusiastic and apt in 
imparting the principles of the subjects taught; one who will not attribute the failure of a class to understand and 
grasp the subject to want of comprehension and mental capacity on the part of the students. He must be a Chris. 
tian man, unmarried, and have the care of the dormitory for the gentlemen evenings. A man of much social 
power, and one that rules by his presence more than by stern commands. One not afraid of hard work, ambitious 
to make a reputation and grow up with the college. The salary will be and home, which includes board, wash - 
ing, furnished room, light, and fuel. The salary will be increased as the growth and success of the department wil! 
warrant. Do not infer that the man must remain single or continue to live in the dormitory. I have sent by mail 
catalogues and a pamphlet of this city. If you have the man for the place, let me know his age, experience, and 
where educated, and send his photograph. I prefer a man that you know personally «f his teaching ability, 
and whether he is a manly man. I would like to see a letter from him to you, but want you to take the responsi- 
bility of naming the right man, and let me know before he is informed, that it may be brought before the executive 
committee and by ng — There! Can you tell what you want as distinctly as that? If you can we will do for 
you what we did for him,—give you just the man you want. 
HE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bard 


Syr 


VACANCIES. 


15 Superintendencies, with salaries between 
32 Superintendencies, with salaries between 
85 Superintendencies, with salaries between.. 
95 Principalships of Town Schools 

8 High School Principalships, above................... 

3 High School Principalships, salaries between . 
45 High School ° 
28 Ward, Grammar, and Primary Principalships .... 


N. ¥. 


Now is the time to write and learn 


of our work, For the past two 


weeks we have averaged 40 new 


vicancies and four new members 


600 and 1500 
60 Grammar, Intermediate and Primary Positions, with salaries rang- 


each day, — ten times as many 
WILt. 


NOT SOME OF THESE PosiI- 


ing from $60 and upwards. 

100 Same, with salaries below 860. 

54 Positions for Specialists in Latin, Greek, French, German, Mathe- 
matics. Literature, Sciences, etc. 

10 Teachers of Methods in Normals. 

15 Artin Private Schools. 

8 Drawing in Public Schools. 

20 Music in Public and Private Schools. 

25 Positions for Elocution, Bookkeeping, Penmanship, Shorthand, and 
kindred subjects. 


We have filled five hundred positions during the past six months. A list of these will be sent on appli- 
tion. Address, for circulars, at once, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Branches: ST. PAUL, N. Y. CITY, and TACOMA. Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn "is Chica 0 
(One Fee Registers in all Agencies.) ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER, g ‘ 
A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with an 


nt for the Association in cities and towns where we have no’ 
will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and quali 


vacancies as members. 


TIONS DO FOR YOU ? 


Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as 
appointed an agent. Such appointments 
cations of the applicant for the work. 


GOOD VACANCIES !! 


teachers. These are for Primary, 
igh School work,—salaries $450 
istory, Latin, and Greek,—500 to 


FOR SEPTEMBER! 


FOR LADY TEACHERS.—We have at present nearly 400 vacancies for lad 
Intermediate, and Grammar grades, at salaries of $35 to ee per month. For 

81500. For Normal work,— salaries #600 tog1200. For Mathematics, Science, 
#1100. For Art, Music, Elocution, Modern Languages, &c.,—#400 to 


FOR GENTLEMEN.—College Professorships (several in leading niversities andOoileges to 82000. For 
Normal work,—$800 to $1500. For Superintendents and Principals,—g600 to 2 . For High School, Academy, 
Seminary, &c.,—$450 to $1600. For grade work,—$400 to 8600. Other vacancies are coming. n daily. 


If you expect to locate elsewhere, it will be to your interest to send for your circulars. Your best hope of suc- 
with an Agency that puts forth effort to get vacancies for its members, and that gets them; that does not put 


f 
cess is 
its members on * wild goose chases” after the “ probable,” the “ imaginary,” or the “ hearsay ” vacancy. We get 


more vecancies direct from employers. than all other western Agencies combined. Address 
he School and College Bureau, ©, J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 
MONROE ST. 


Free Registration. THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 7° “CONE? Go* Tix. 


Combines the Best Features ever offered by au Agency. 
1. No registration fee,—a guarantee of an earnest ef- 3. One half of the Agency’s commission given to the 
fort on our part to place you, and earn a commission. teacher reporting the vacaricy. 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. Send stamp for forms. 
Address, Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Last year we filled more vacancies than in any former year in our history. 
Nearly ten years of satisfactory service to our patrons has given us the full con- 
fidence of the educational public. The season of '89 has opened unusually well. 
Every mail brings a number of vacancies, We have now many fine positions for 
which we have no suitable candidates. Send for circulars. 

L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


The Boston, New York, and Chicago Teachers’ Agencies, 


7 Tremont Place, Boston. 1@" Agency Manual free to any address. 


© Clinten Piace, New Work. EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


106 & 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Mr. Orvitte Brewer: Corry, Pa., Feb’y 28, 1889. 
We consider ourselves fortunate in securing the services of Miss Dora Wells, 
whom you recommended for Principal of our High School. I think she deserves all 
that you said in her favor, and when in need of a teacher coho future I shall have 
hesitancy in applying to your ayency with the utmost confidence. 
A. D. Supt. of Schools. 


A $2000 POSITION W. D. Kerr, Manager 


Dear Sir:—I have been registered with other teachers’ agencies for several years, but have never 


for a high school at a salary 0 

salaries for every 
Send for cirewar. W. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Bos ° Western Office, 48 W. Third St., St. Paul. 

Studio BRIDGE, Manager. EDWAID GUERNSEY, Manager. 

can 

ncy has successful and 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE . 
and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
of both for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 

. 17th Street, between Broadway an ¥3., 

— NEW YORK CITY. 


68. Spring St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


in demand. One fee 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


NORTHWESTERN 


AGENCY 
(INCORPORATED) 
Procures skilled teachers for families and schools 
without charge. 
Supplies competent teachers with suitable positions. 
Circulars of good schools free to parents. 


achers, if seeking a position West of the 
send for circulars and applica- 
tion blanks to 


. NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


ACIFIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
P C. C. BoyNTON, Manager. 


EUROPE: 


thing for 34 days’ trip. 


Special Teachers’ Excursion to 
turope. covers every- 
first class 

ime you leave New York until you return. 
te Hon2Wrn. E. Sheldon, Boston. Write for 


Lock Box 848, PORTLAND. OREGON. | particulars to H. D. NEWSON, 946 Broadway, N. ¥, 


| , 
leathers’ Agencies. | 
| 
$2000 and $3000 | 
1200 * 2000 
800 
1500 
| 1000 ana 1500 | 
500 to 1000 \ 
| 
| | 
= 
| 
| | 
= § 
< 
PALMYRA, N. Y., FEBRUARY 25, 1889. } 
Union Teachers’ Agency: q 
been offered a position through them which I accepted. ew Weer: - . : 
the result was offered two positions last week,—to both of which you recommended me,—each worth $2000, : 
one, at N. Y., the other at Newark, N. J. I accept the patter. teachers, want, to be 
made miserable in attempting to choose offered them through your p 
between several good positions likely TWICE wi r HIN agency, I would advise them to ; 
register elsewhere. instead of with you. ........-.... Yours, respectfully, A. 8. DOWNING. 
ee Se Se 2 We want to register more good men who are worth $2000 a year. We often lose good places because we { 
et eo 5 ica —_——_———————— | do not happen to have just the right teachers for them. Yesterday we had a direct call for a lady Principal  @ 
ee t teachers that can be found for such positions. 4 
| on. bey do not oe that we can get $2000 
10unt of compensation. AB 
| 
| 
| | 
— 
5 


| 
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Appletons’ Instructive Reading-Books Volume |. Historical Series. 


GRANDFATHERS STORIES 


Compitev ny JAMES JOHONNOT. 

A very attractive and interesting little book for supplementary reading, adapted ng peimary 

grades. It includes Fables, Stories of Fairy-Land, Myths, Legends, Home Stories and Foreign Stories. 
Beautifully illustrated by the best artists. 

Introduction price, 27 cents. 


Sample copies mailed to teachers for examination at the intreduction price Send for circulars of the series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston. Chicago. Atianta. San Francisco. 


NEW SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


Voice of Song Series. 


By Prof. ELLSWORTH C. PHELPS, 
Instructor of Music in the Public Schools of the City of Brooklyn. 


Voice of Song, No. 1. A choice collection of simple, beautiful songs, adapted to Primary 
and Intermediate grades of schools, with a practical, systematic, well-graded course of elementary vocal 
exercises suited to children’s voices. 160 pages, board. Price, 36 cents per copy. Sample copy by 
mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 

Voice of Song, No. 2. A collection of the choicest and freshest music, suited to the 
grammar and high school grades, with a fall course of well-graded and practical vocal exercises. It 
contains fresh music of the choicest quality. An admirable book. 254 pages, in boards, 60 cents. 


Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 60 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
122 & 124 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, Published This Day. 


——AGENCY FOR March 2, 1*89. 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, a 
HENRY HOLT & COS, STEIGER’'S, JENKIN'S, | An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of CHEMISTRY 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’8, Lon- By WILLIAM G. MIXTER, 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIPSIC PUBLICATIONS. Professor of Chemistry, Sheffield Scientific School, 
Large Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN Yale College, New Haven. 
EDITIONS OF $2 50. 


BOOKS in Foreign Lan 8. 
beer Age Forel JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
Astor Place, NEW YORK. 


CARL SCHOENHOFE, 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


144 Tremont Street, Boston. 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, 71. | Streets 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
London Slums. 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’| Readers; 
This is a most dramatic description of the White- 


Leighton’s Mistory of Rome ; 
Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 

chapel district in London, the scene recentiy of so 
many horrible and mysterious murders. 


Keetel’s French Course ; 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


12mo, cloth. 


STANDARD 
LIBRARY 
SERIES. 


By FREDK. HASTINGS. 
Price 25 cents. 


BReed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
HMutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. _ 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


For additional Summer Schools see page 333. 


1OO Lectures & Lessons $F 


Third Session. . . . No Experiment. 


ASBURY PARK SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL. 
July 15 --- August 3. 


18 Departments. 20 Professors. 
Send for large circular giving full information. Address 


EDWIN SHEPARD, President, 
eow 77 Court Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Fif ion. THREE WEEKS 
Fifth Annual Session. Beginning July 30th; Isso. 
THIS SCHOOL AIMS TO GIVE THE BEST POSSIBLE COURSE AT THE 
LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 


Notice the following List of Instructors: 


PSVCHOLOGY and ARITHMETIC. DRAWING. H.P.Smirs,H 
Supt. THOMAS M. BALLIET, Springfield, Mass. in Public Schools of eae eter 
LANGUAGE and GRAMMAR. PENMANSHIEIP. Lyman D. 8S 
Supervisor R. C. METCALF, Boston, Mass. in Penmanship, Hartford, conn. ne 
GEOGRAPHY. PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
ALEXANDER E. Fryk&, Hyde Park, Mass. Prin. W. J. BALLARD, Jamaiea, L. I. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. ‘ PRIMARY WORK. 
Prof. E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, of Cornell Univ. Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Minneapolis, Minn 
r. Epw W. Bemis, of Vanderbilt Univ. Misses MAY MACKINTOSH 
PRDAGOGIES. and BERTHA KuHN, 
r. Epwb. E. Suis, of Univ. of South Carolina.| FIVE LECTURES. A. E. Wins 
ELOCUTION. the New England Journal of 
Prof. C. L. WoopwoRrTH, of Johns Hopkins Univ.| TWO LECTURES, Dr, JERomrE ALLEN, Ed- 
HOME-M ADE A PPARATUS. itor of the New York School Journal. 
OHN F. WooDHULL, of the College for the | CLAW MODELING. 
Training of Teachers, N. Y. City. Miss MAY MACKINTOSH, Weehawken, N. J. 


THE LOWEST RATE OF TUITION THE CHEAPE 
THE LARGEST DISCOUNT To CLUBS, 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVE SECTION OF THE COUNTRY. 


Large Circulars giving full information, now Free to Address 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, FALLs, N. Y. 


KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL. 


PUBLISHBRS AND DEALERS 


DRAWING BOOKS, 
"ING MODELS, and 
MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on, Art Education. 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 


To which special attention Is called. 


the teaching of Form and Drawing in Pri 
3 mar Schools. They cons 
arranged in a carefully graded | 
are made with the greatest re ard for accuracy on 
beauty, and are furnished a the lowest poset e 
rices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
correct teaching of Form an every 
e, and especial at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO, 
Oh o Agency, 1 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
non I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me @ list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
15 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery's Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks's Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combiuing Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks's Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


Civics for Young Americans. 
By WM. M. GIFFIN, A.M. 
Large 12mo. Cloth. By Mail, 60 Cents, 


The author has shown ina orikingly novel and interest- 
ing way, and in language intelligible to a ten-year-old 


boy the necessity of government,the different forms of gov- 
ernment, and the advanfages of our government over all 
others. . The book is an admirable supplementary reader 
for grammar grades. The subject not being generally 


taught in these grades, the grammar school pupil has no 
opportunity to become acquainted with even the rudi 
ments of thie study, a knowledge of which is so requisite 
to good citinepeh’> It is hoped that “CiViIC8 FOR YOUNG 
AMERICANS” will remedy this grave omission in our 
courses of study. 

Just adopted for exclusive use in MONTAN 
introduced tn various other parts of tle count 


A. LOVELL & Co., Pubs., 16 Astor Place, New York. 


Standard Books, 


Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 


FACTS FOR EVERY READER 


About Prominent American Authors, Books, and 
Publishers; English Books and Authors; Popular 
Translations, Dramas, Operas, &c. 


By CHARLES M. BARROwWs. 
1vol., 500pp, . ... Price, $1.50. 


and largely 


Life and Services of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with Portrait. 
Price, 81.00. 
EVERY EDUCATOR SHOULD OWN A COPY. 


Songs of History. 


POEMS Anp BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 


Cloth, gilt top. . . Price, $1.00, 
Order through your bookseller, or direct of us. 
NEW ENGLAND PUR. co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


Sample De. X. STONK’S BRONCHIAL W 
AFE 
FR EE Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. 


These MODELS have been specially designed for 


st of both Solids) 1, our new Choice Sacred Solos ($1.00) are 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, MUSIC and FLOWERS 


Go well together. Prepare to enjoy the genial season, 
Summer I[dyls, found in_abun ages 
by DETSON COMPANY. 


In our new Popular Song Collection ($1.00) are 


d such songs as “ Happy Birds,” “ Hunt- 
_— leafed Clover,” “An Old Garden,” “At 
My Window,” and 32 others. 


d “Beulah Land,” “Good Shepherd,” 
f° When the Mists,” “‘ Home so Blest.” and 30 
other songs of great beauty.| 


bf the country, and are absolutely indispenssine to seein Popular Piano Collection ($1.00) are 


in our new Popular Dance Collection tnere 


are many new and sparkling Waltzes, Polkas, 
ete. 


nd a V in providing such books as the above, and 
-_ the genial Cellege Songs (50 cts.), College 
Songs for Banjo, ($1,) for Guitar, ($1,) or War 
Songs (50 cts.) or Good Old Songs We Used to 
Simg ($1) or one or more of our excellent Glee or 


t s Collections. (See Catalogues.) 
TUITARS, BANJOS, ANDOLINS, of 


the best quality. for sale at reasonable prices. 
ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston, 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FRED. W. HACK WOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


‘* MEMORY AND ITS DOCTORS.” 
FRoM SIMONIDES TO “ LOISETTE.” Price, 10 cts. 
Dr. Pick’s method of Improving the Memory and 
Facilitating the Acquirement of Knowledge. Sent 
by mail. Address 

DR. PICK, 


- 24 Union Square, New York. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies, | Venable’s Arithmetics, 


Holmes’ Readers Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 


3 Tremont Pl, Boston. 66 & 68 Duane St., N.Y. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


TON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


CAANBLEB SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
EK. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 

tric Eng, Arehitectate, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


Stats NORMAL S0HOOL, 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, For circulars, ete. 
Of the Youth’s Companion ; Author of “ Zig-Zag ‘Miss ELLEN Hyp, Principal. 
ATE NORMAL S0HOOL, BripGEwa Mass. 
k N ON. both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL 
M For both sexes. Woman 


For particulars, ad 
E. H. Russexu, Principal. 

NORMAL SOHOOL, SAL: Mass 

For Ladies only, r catalogn address the 
Principal, D. B HAGA, Ph.D. 
NORMAL SOHOOL, WEsTFIELD, Mass. 

For both sexes, 

For Catalogues address 


Wanted. 8TONK MEDICINE CO. , Quiney, Llinols. 


J.C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


of school readers should be: 


the best and purest examples of 


to this truth, 

Descriptive circulars of M. G 
Natural History Readers, Eelectic nod 

duction rates, Will be sent to any address on toelin 


Cincinnati, 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 7 E. 14th Street, N.Y. 


1. To teach the children to read. 


For the accomplishment of 
t 
equal to McGuffey’s Revised 


plication, 
VAN 
ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 
New York, 
FRARNG, Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston, 


McGuffey's Revised Readers. 


ia and school officers 
of the highest importance to have i 
best series of reading books frat oe Pgs hands 


will probably admit that it is 
of their pupils the 
The two principal objects 


d. 2. To provide them with 
literature. 


bjects no reading books are 
Ten thousand teachers testify 


Revi 
8 Kevised Readers, Alternate Readers and Speller, McGuffzy's 


te., with our proposition of Exchange and Iutro- 


Boston. 


| 
| 
| ee any pieces that sound well among the trees 
‘et-me-not,” ‘Fairy Echo,” ‘Chapel in the 
| ffountains,” and 20 other pleasing pieces. 
| 
| | 
8 | 
| 
iB 
| 
| 
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| 
| 
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